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HAVILAND FAIENCE. 


of Haviland vases as one would to 
a choice collection of oil paintings. 
Each is the individual production 
of an artist of reputation.. Unlike 
an ordinary piece of pottery, it is 
the true expression of his handi- 
work just as he left it before it 
was put into the kiln, without the intervention of the 
machine or the mechanic. ‘‘ Barbotine,” by which 
name the ware of this character is generally known, 
is the medium which the artist employs in painting on 
the baked clay which is done as readily as water-colors 
are used upon paper. This “‘slip’’ medium gives 
the vitrified pigments all the artistic properties of 
the colors used in a painting in oil, the result being a 
heavy impasto, covered with a thick coating of crystal- 
line varnish. If the brush is not handled with freedom 
and skill the work will have a mean and wretchedly ap- 
prentice-like appearance. It is in this regard that we 
find the marked difference between those pieces of 
‘* Limoges” or ‘* Barbotine’’ decoration produced at the 
Haviland potteries, and others executed by a similar 
process by some of the ceramic amateurs of Cincinnati 
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HAVILAND SCULPTURED FATENCE, 


and elsewhere. In the artistic excellence of the work lies 
the whole value of the object. 
committed by some young ladies who think that they 
are rivalling the Haviland ware because they are using 
similar materials are greatly to be deplored. A bad 
water-color or a bad oil painting is painful enough, 
Not so an 


The daubed atrocities 


but happily it can easily be destroyed. 
offence in pottery, which can only be effaced by vio- 
lence. 
flat surfaces, how dreadful must be the crude model- 
lings in imitation of the beautiful Haviland sculptured 
faience such asis illustrated on this and other pages of 
this magazine this month. Every fruit piece by a Lin- 
deneher and every figure by an Aubé is sure to be 
marked by the highest artistic qualities. But the Bar- 
botine work by amateurs is often beiter than much of 
the ware that is imported under that name and offered 
for sale by dealers who would feel indignant if told that 
they kept in stock any but “‘artistic’’ pottery. The 
qualities in ‘* Barbotine ’’ which the purchaser should 
look for are skilful modelling, richness and evenness in 
glaze (undeadened by the use of white lead), and har- 
mony and restfulness in color. 

In the more recent works on pottery the inventor of 
this ware is accorded a very high rank in the annals of 
ceramic manufacture. Miss Young in her book on this 


And if this is so with the mere paintings on 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1879, by Montacve. Marks, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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subject says: ‘‘ The Havilands of New York have 
made for Limoges—in conjunction with Auteuil, near 
Paris, where much of the moulding and decorating is 
a place in the history of pottery as lofty as 
that which it occupies in the history of enamelling. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of Saracenic and 


executed 


Italian decoration, we believe that it was reserved for 
Haviland to show the real decorative capacity of fai- 
ence, and to demonstrate the possible harmony be- 
tween decoration and its excipient. For a long time 
Limoges was known solely as a seat of the porcelain 
industry. It was in this way that Americans first be- 
came familiar with its name. When the time came 
for Haviland to turn his attention to fafence, the change 
above referred to set in. He did more than merely in- 
stitute a revival of an obscure industry. While Mon- 
tagnon of Nevers was following closely in the track of 
his predecessors, and other manufacturers, both French 
and Italian, were busy with imitations of dead styles, 
Haviland set a gigantic task before himself, and it is to 
the credit of Americans that they have been among the 
readiest to appreciate his works and to encourage his 
efforts. His faience is remarkable for its combining 
three very important qualities—novelty of process, 
originality of decoration, and strength of drawing and 
color perfectly in keeping with the material."’ 
[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1882.) 
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THE little outline 
sketch: in the margin 
will serve for the identi- 
fication by connoisseurs 
of the ‘‘ Madonna dei 
Candelabri” attributed 
to Raphael, which, by 
the time what I am 
writing is in print, will 
probably be on exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is 
owned by the Hon. Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone, of 
London, who wishes to sel] it, and is brought over 
under the auspices of Mr. Hurlbert, of The New 
York World. Not having seen the picture yet, I 
cannot speak personally of its merits. But its history 
is well known. The painting (which is on a nearly 
circular panel about twenty-five inches in diameter) 
is not mentioned by the critic Vasari, who in the 
sixteenth century wrote of Raphael and his great 
contemporaries. It is first heard of in 1796--nearly 
three centuries after Raphael's death—when it was in 
the Borghese Palace at Rome, where it was engraved 
by Ernest Morace. How it came there no one knows. 
Lucien Bonaparte acquired it during the French occu- 
pation, and, it having passed into the Duke of Lucca’s 
collection of paintings, it was bought at the dispersion 
of the latter, in 1840, for 1500 guineas, by Mr. H. A. 
F, Munro, a kinsman of the present owner. 

+ * 

AT the auction of Mr. Munro’s collection in London 
in 1878, the picture was offered for sale, and since then 
it has been somewhat under a cloud. The first bid for 
it was 15,000 guineas. It was run up to I9,500 guineas, 
and then, tothe great astonishment of the audience, the 
auctioneer had to state that it had been bid in. On 
this occasion another Madonna—an undoubted Raphael 
—‘* Ecce Agnus Dei’’ (sometimes called ‘‘ La Vierge 
a la legende’’)—was knocked down for 3000 guineas, 
on a single bid, to Agnew, the London dealer. This 


picture is also owned by the Hon. Mr. Johnstone. 


eS 
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IT may as well be said at once, before the public is 
taught to accept this ‘* Madonna dei Candelabri’’ as a 
perfect Raphael, that its authenticity is more than 
doubtful. Passavant says that the angels holding the 
lamps, which give the name to the picture, are not by 
Raphael but by a later painter. Kugler says the pict- 
ure is by some pupil of the great master and is only 
touched by the latter. Dr. Waagen says it ‘* shows 
great inequalities in the execution of certain portions. 
The head of the Virgin is so noble and delicate in form 
and feeling that none but Raphael could have 
executed it. But the child, however beautiful, has 
something affected in the laugh and is heavier in 
coloring. This alone is sufficient to indicate the co- 
operation of Giulio Romano, while the angels are so 
much less spirited in treatment and more heavy in tone 
that they probably proceed entirely from the hand of 
Giulio Romano.” Liibke says the picture is ‘‘in the 
later manner of Raphael’ but ‘‘ only partly executed by 
his own hand,’’ and Eugene Muntz, the latest authority, 
speaking of it, among, other similar examples in Flor- 
ence, Naples, Munich, says: ‘‘If the mind of the 
master is recognized in the beauty of their composition, 
the execution betrays but too often the hand of a 
pupil.”” In view of the dicta of all the great critics, 
therefore, it is evident the attribution to Raphael must 
be received with great reserve. 

* * * 

THE first autumn-exhibition of paintings now open at 
the National Academy of Design is not by any means 
brilliant. But neither, considering all things, is it bad. 
There was really little excuse for it being held at all. 
One good exhibition in the spring is as much as can be 
reasonably expected. The idea of a fall exhibition 
came from without, and was adopted apparently against 
the judgment of the great majority of both academi- 
cians and associates, who are very poorly represented in 
the galleries. In fact, the managers allowed themselves 
to be cajoled into the attempt by the very critics who 
hasten now to condemn it as a failure—who declare 
that they are astonished to find no evidences of the 
summer work of the artists, quite ignoring the fact that 

















the latter had barely returned from their country 
sojournings when the Academy opened and had hardly 
time to unfasten their portfolios. For my part, while 
deploring the general weakness of the exhibition, 
which, however, was inevitable, I am not sorry that so 
many academicians kept their unfinished works upon 
their easels, for we shall probably have in consequence 
a better exhibition in the spring. A. F. Tait, T. A. 
Richards, and Edward Gay, who send respectively 
eight, six, and five pictures, have certainly contributed 
liberally to the present display. 

* * 


BRIDGMAN’S large canvas of Norman peasants 
ploughing and planting rape on the slope of a hill is 
perhaps the strongest picture in the exhibition ; the 
figures of the stooping women in the foreground are 
admirably drawn and painted, and there is a general 
air of truth in the scene which, as a rule, we do not 
find in the same artist’s Oriental scenes. Bolton Jones’ 
“* Back from the Sand Hills’ is in his most mannered 
style, stiff and void of atmosphere, and his ‘‘ Their 
Labors O’er’’ is not much more pleasing. Dana's ‘‘ A 
Brittany Beach Twilight’’ and *‘ The Water Cart’’ 
are not below his average. But in neither this work nor 
in Jones’ is to be found that agreeable quality which 
distinguishes a landscape signed by John Alexander, and 
** Early Summer in the Schoharie Valley,’” by Leonard 
Ochtman—both newcomers, I think. 

+.@ 

THE newcomers on the whole show the best work. 
Here are F. A. Francis, probably a woman, represent- 
ed by a charmingly painted picture of a pretty girl ; 
Lucien G. Florence, who also shows a “** Portrait of a 
Young Girl,” at once strong and graceful in execution ; 
and Peter Kraemer, Jr., with *‘ The Hornblower,” a 
decidedly clever work of the Munich school. William J. 
Le Fevre and E. D. Betts both send good landscapes. 
One of the most ambitious canvases is ‘‘ The Two 
Marys at the Sepulchre,” by Mrs. Fanny Powell Lloyd, 
a daughter of the late William H. Powell, historical 
painter. This young artist has decided ability and 
evidently is an earnest student ; but in spite of strong 
points in the work, it is plain that the subject is too 
great for her brush. 

*,* 

THE contributions of the more regular exhibitors 
include characteristic works by J. G. Brown, Walter 
Satterlee, Blakelock and Ryder, George W. Maynard, 
A. T. Bricher, J. F. Cropsey, and Edward Gay. In giv- 
ing the names of these artists, one almost describes their 
pictures. Macy, Miller, Shurtleff and Murphy are 
more than usually happy in their landscapes. Mr. 
Blum runs to Spanish, donkeys this season—Sutton’s 
American Art Gallery shows them in all styles—but is 
still Mr. Blum. Leon Moran and his brother Percy 
send larger canvases than usual—** The Milkmaid ”’ and 
‘* The Studio’’ respectively—but these examples of their 
work suggest progress in little else than facility of 
technique. Considering how much these young men 
have already attained, however, this is not faint praise. 
Marston Ream’s fruit-pieces lose none of their popular 
attractiveness. If this very conventional painter, by 
the way, could impart to Milne Ramsey’s still life just a 
‘* soupcon”’ of this quality in return for a generous dash 
of the latter's rude but artistic vigor, the work of both 
might be benefited by the exchange. There is merit 
in William H. Snyder’s two canvases of genre, particu- 
larly in the color of ‘‘ Industry and Idleness.”” C. Y. 
Turner's ‘‘ Afternoon Tea” has the artist's characteris- 
tic dash, but neither good color nor graceful drawing. 
Wordsworth Thompson’s carefully composed ‘* Belated 
Travellers’’ is one of the best canvases that has left his 
easel for many a year, and one of the few pictures in 
the exhibition with a story to it. 


* * 
* 


THE best bit of character painting without doubt is 
Alfred Kappes’ interior of a negro cabin entitled ‘* Dar’s 
no Place like Home.” The frugal meal is over, with 
the débris scattered over the coffee-stained table-cloth, 
and the old darkey is thrumming on the banjo to the 
great delight of his wife, who is leaning forward with 
the widest and most appreciative smile. The canvas 
is larger than Mr. Kappes usually sends, but with his 
broad, vigorous handling it seems well filled. If there 
is a fault to be noticed, I should say it is in giving too 
much attention to the elaboration of minor details. 

+ 
* 

I HAVE received from Messrs. Hall, Nicoll & Gran- 

bery a set of glazed cardboard ‘‘ Kensington tiles,” rep- 


resenting Shakespeare’s ‘‘Seven Ages of Man,”’ in 
imitation of Low’s Art Tiles. As they are intended 
for an advertisement of the house perhaps they hardly 
call for serious criticism ; but I cannot help saying that 
the firm has been very ill-advised in putting its money 
into the production of such a sham. 


* * 
* 


THERE is a charming quality and sense of atmos- 
phere in Mr. Davis’ reproduction of Dielman’s illustra- 
tion “‘ Decorating the Church for Christmas’’ which 
forms the frontispiece of Harper’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber. One cannot help seeing the contrast between 
this admirably executed block and that of Will Low’s 
** Paradise’ cut by Wood, which is innocent of aérial 
perspective, the flatness being emphasized by the 
“‘ charging” the outlines of the figures. The illus- 
trations of the number, as a whole, are of such excel- 
lence that in an ordinary way the critic could afford to 
ignore what might pass for a technical defect. But I 
have come to look upon Harper’s Magazine and The 
Century as academical exponents of wood engraving. 
The progress of the art—in America at least—is 
nowhere so well indicated as in their handsome 
pages. So, every month I carefully scan the magazines 
to be instructed, and may I, in all modesty add, to give 
sometimes what may be a useful hint ? 


* * 
* 


BuT—to resume what I was saying about the illus- 
trations in ‘‘ Harper’s” this month—if flatness charac- 
terizes this one engraving, one may look in vain for 
it in another. Where can light and air be found more 
sweetly expressed than in Schelling’s cutting of Rock- 
well’s Columbia River view (page 5) ; or in Rockwell’s 
salmon-fishing scene; or in Romeu’s gem-like block 
on the last page of the article? Wonderfully good, 
too, is Putnam’s work on Abbey’s nearly full-page 
illustration of ‘‘ Found Drowned.’’ In Thomas W. 
Knox’s interesting article on Havre, cleverly illustrated 
by C. S. Reinhart, are some of the best woodcuts in 
the number, notably ‘‘ Along the Rocks and Sands” 
cut by Hoskin, which seems, however, to have been 
“overlaid ’’ too uniformly by the printer. The full- 
page drawing by Small in ‘‘ Shandon Bells’’ is en- 
graved by the well-known Frenchman, Pannemaker. 
The English serials in Harper’s are never illustrated or 
cut by Americans, but it is worth while calling atten- 
tion to this particular block as showing the growing 
influence of the American school on foreign engravers 
of reputation. 


* * 
& 


THE CENTURY for December has not yet come to 
hand. But there is before me instead the last bound 
volume of the magazine. This is veritably a grammar 
of artin black and white. The notable illustrations 
have already been noticed in these columns month by 
month as they appeared ; but when they are seen in 
one binding they have a new charm, like pleasant 
comrades whom one has encountered at intervals dur- 
ing the year, met together at last at his own board. I 
open the book at the noble portrait of Cardinal New- 
man, and must ask him to take the seat on the right, 
Herr Wagner will please be seated on the left. And 
may I request Mr. John Russell Lowell to take the 
foot of the table. He is adistinguished man; but his 
portrait is somewhat coarsely executed, and looks better 
ata distance. Messrs. ‘‘ Mark Twain ’’ and Emerson 
will please support him. I was about to ask Patti 
and Gerster to the symposium, but as they—I mean 
their portraits—are not in good form, suppose we let 
it remain a “‘ stag party.” 


* * 
* 


ST. NICHOLAS for the whole year, bound and beau- 
tiful, is also before me. Ah, if one could only have a 
juvenile party and invite all the sweet-faced children 
one has met in this delightful -publication during the 
year! Miss Fiances Harris in her Sir Joshua 
Reynolds costume, dog and all, should certainly be 
invited, and come in all her beauty just as she is 
engraved by Closson. She should have to play with 
her Greuze’s ‘‘ Ninette.”” Rosina Emmet’s “* April 
Girl” should come in her stained glass attitude. 
‘** Donald and Dorothy,” with all their doubts happily 
resolved, should forget them in the joys of the Christ- 
mas tree, which of course would be part of the enter- 
tainment. The Peterkin children would certainly be 
present, and as it is usual to invite a few grown per- 
sons on such occasions, it is expected that Jessie Mc- 
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Dermott, Addie Ledyard, and Jessie Curtis Shepherd 
will come with all the pretty childen they have invent- 
ed. Francis must bring his troop of funny cats, 
Frank Stockton will be on hand to spin his.fairy yarns, 
and last, but not least, Noah Brooks, the favorite of the 
boys. Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the genial editress of 
St. Nicholas, Iam sure, will be glad to be chaperone at 
such a delightful party. 


x * 
* 


THAT appreciative limner of the canine race, Mr. 
James H. Beard, is perhaps best known in the art 
world as a humorist in oils. As such his reputation, 
perhaps, is unequalled on either side of the Atlantic. 
Now and then, however, he paints a portrait. Visiting 
his studio recently, I noticed one half-finished he had 
made of himself. ‘‘ Why do you not finish it?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Because I should have to break one of the 
strictest rules of my life. When I get a portrait half- 
finished I won’t go on with it without getting the 
money down—I don’t care whose picture it is.” 


* * 
* 


THAT greatest of dog painters, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
also occasionally departed from his specialty. The 
story is told that he once offered to paint the portrait of 
Sidney Smith, whereupon that jolly and ever ready 
divine, wittily responded with the biblical query, ‘* Is 
thy servant a dog that thou shouldst do this thing unto 
him ?”’ 

*.? 

CAN it be possible that live insects and reptiles are 
actually becoming objects of adornment on the persons 
of our belles? A lady writes to me as follows: ‘* You 
would have been edified by the spectacle of a charm- 
ing young woman at one of the Jeading summer resorts, 
who actually wore, secured to the waist of her gown 
by a fine golden chain, a living beetle of gorgeous 
hues, which she had tamed for a pet. Sometimes the 
beetle was seen affectionately meandering upon her 
shoulder, again it would be lost in the folds of her over- 
skirt. More gruesome was the pet of a young New 
Orleans lady who had successfully tamed a small green 
snake, carrying it into company with her upon the 
slightest provocation! When worn curled around her 
wrist asa bracelet, the sensations of lookers-on were not 
of the most agreeable nature ; but what were their 
emotions when the serpent was transferred to her 
throat, which it would encircle at command ?”’ 


x * 
* 


THESE zoological eccentricities are not perhaps the 
only surprises fashion has in store for us. What does the 
reader think of the following letter from Connecticut, 
‘‘ the land of steady habits,’’ written by an adult male 
person, in an apparently serious frame of mind ? 

‘* BRIDGEPORT, Oct. 30, 1882. 

‘¢S1r : Seeing in your magazine artistic designs for decorations 
of all sorts, Iam encouraged to ask, if, from the same source, a 
design can be obtained for the tattooing of the entire person. My 
request is certainly an unusual, perhaps absurd one, but not, I 
hope, an improper one. The permanent decoration of the body 
is, possibly, as fair a subject of art as the temporary adornment 
of our walls. Iam not forgetful of the fact that designs have a 
market value. Any suggestions either editorially or personally 
made will be thankfully received and, if available, properly paid 
for. 

‘** Yours respectfully, * * * * 


‘“* P, S.—Please let the name, at present at least, be confiden- 

tial.” 
+, 

AN interesting exhibition is in progress at Wunder- 
lich’s, under the auspices of Mr. Caryl Coleman, of 
‘* Plastic Sketches ’’ or pictures in clay, modelled in 
relief and covered with peculiarly beautiful colored 
glazes after the syle of J. and J. G. Low’s weli-known 
tiles. 

+ * 

THE first annual exhibition of Artists’ Studies and 
Sketches at the American Art Gallery, (lately Moore's), 
is a private enterprise worthy of public encouragement. 
It is much more reasonable than a fall exhibition of 
paintings at the National Academy. Among three 
hundred contributions- -many of which would pass for 
finished pictures—I find no portrait sketch so good as 
George H. Story’s study of his wife. Blashfield 
sends a good view of the Palace of Justice, at Paris, 
the fragment of a processional frieze charming in 
color, and a clever study for a setof panels. Edward 
Dowdall, Louis Gay and J. W. Alexander have good 
studies of heads; Blum, of donkeys ; Leon Moran of 
rustic figures; Miss K. H. Greatorex of chrysanthe- 
mums (in water-color), and J. Alden Weir, of a dog. 








Does Mr. Oscar Wilde really believe in himself, | 
wonder. At a recent dinner at the Lotos Club—at 
which, by the way, he was of a guest of the club, 
although he intimated to the contrary in his speech— 
he delivered an extemporary oration bristling with pre- 
meditated epigrams. In this inflated effusion he had 
the effrontery to assume that the art revival in England 
was not understood or appreciated in this country, 
because, forsooth, Ze, Oscar Wilde, had been laughed 
at and ridiculed as its exponent. He spoke of William 
Morris, Rossetti and their compeers as if he were 
their mouthpiece—as if, indeed, he were the incarna- 
tion of the esthetic movement, instead of being, as we 
all know him to be, a comic accident of it. With the 
editor of the New York Tribune—president of the club 
—-sitting directly opposite him, he had the bad taste to 
seize the opportunity to abuse the American press. A 
speaker who followed, by merely repeating after him 
one of his platitudes, pricked the bubble of the flatulent 
oratory of this pretentious young mountebank. With 
this exception, no one found it worth while to notice his 
impudence. If Mr. Wilde will observe the respect with 
which Mr. Seymour Haden is received in this country, 
the fact may dawn upon him that while Americans, 
having a keen sense of humor, may amuse themselves 
by laughing at the ‘* monkey shines” of a charlatan, 
they are never insensible to the merits of true worth. 


* * 
* 


THE reception at the Lotos Club, in honor of Mr. 
Seymour Haden, brought together a notable gathering 
of artists and many eminent men in the medical pro- 
fession, of which the guest of the occasion is a mem- 
ber. Report says he uses the lancet as skilfully as he 
does the needle. Mr. Frederick Keppel lent his fine 
collection of Mr. Haden’s etched works, which were 
shown to advantage on easels and on the walls of the 
club. Such an exhibition of them has not been seen 
before on this side of the Atlantic, and the interest of 
the occasion was much augmented by the presence of 
the genial master himself, who freely explained his 
methods to many practical etchers who were present 
and greatly interested. As I noticed once before, I 
think, in these columns, Mr. Haden disapproves of 
** steeling’’ the copper plate for the purpose of increas- 
ing the number of impressions that may be printed 
from it. He believes it destroys the delicacy of the im- 
pression. In proving a plate, however—the copper 
ordinarily suffers severely by the rough usage this proc- 
ess entails—Mr. Haden avails himself of the steel coat- 
ing, but he invariably removes it as soon as the plate 
is approved. 


*,* ‘ 


THAT most delicate example of dry-point etching 
** Shere Mill Pond ’’ was shown, as were many other of 
the prints, in two states. I think that ‘‘ The Tow- 
ing Path ’’ and ‘‘ Sunset in Ireland ” fairly divided the 
honors of popularity with the powerful ‘‘ Calais Pier’’ 
and *‘ The Breaking up of the Agamemnon.’’ Both 
of the latter Mr. Haden intends to reproduce in mez- 
zotint. His working proofs in sepia were placed with 
the two etchings, giving a good idea of the probable 
ultimate effect. With the exception of ‘‘ Calais Pier’’ 
and *‘ Near the Grand Chartreuse,” after Turner—he 
designed both for mezzotinting—and a portrait of his 
grandfather, after Wright, all of this collection of 
about a hundred plates are original works by the artist, 
and nearly all of them were etched direct from nature 


* * 
* 


THE auction of the American pictures and Oriental 
bric-a-brac, lately in the American Art Gallery, be- 
longing to the dissolved firm of Moore & Sutton, 
afforded unusual opportunities for the judicious buyer. 
I noticed Mr. Moore himself at Kirby’s securing scores 
of valuable objects, sometimes at considerably less than 
half what they cost. Several paintings, which had been 
sold more than once before at much better prices with- 
out leaving the auction rooms, this time went in ear- 
nest at prices which, out of regard for the feelings of 
the artists, I refrain from giving. 


*  * 
* 


IN view of the increasing knowledge of the day on 
matters of art, it might be well for the dictionaries to 
revise some of their definitions. For example, in 
‘** Webster’s Unabridged,”’ I find: ‘‘ Jade—a stone of 
dark-green color, hard and compact, capable of fine 
polish and used for ornamental purposes.’’ Now, the 
color of jade is not necessarily green, and still less 
dark green, for it ranges from the latter to a white 
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having only a greenish tinge, and red jade also is well 
Nor is jade used only for orna- 
mental purposes. Its that some 
savage tribes from time immemorial have used it for 
knives and spear and arrow heads. 


*  * 
* 


known to collectors. 


hardness is such 


AN American art critic who, ‘‘ if anything happens,” 
will be on hand to take the place of the discredited 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, went to Boston 
recently, I am told, to ‘‘ fix” the press in the interest 
of Mr. Cesnola. He was not altogether successful. It 
is curious, by the way, that up to the present time no 
Boston newspaper has been enterprising enough to sift 
the merits of the museum controversy on its own re- 
sponsibility. The Century Magazine made such an 
investigation. with what damaging result to the Direc- 
tor is well known. Since then neither the latter nor 
any of his official protectors has had a word to offer 
my lawyers 


in controversion. A general denial and ‘ 
tell me to say nothing on the subject’’ are now Mr. 
Cesnola’s only answers to the most pertinent inquiries. 
It is very natural that his lawyers should have so in- 
structed him, for the statements he has hitherto made 
to the press have been so wildly contradictory that when 
put before a jury they will hardly create a favorable 
impression. His lawyers are doubtless right in insist- 

No accused person is required to 
But the precaution comes too late. 


= 
* 


ing upon his silence. 
criminate himself, 


THAT vivacious young Frenchman Mr. Feuardent 
evidently has no apprehension about 4s position in the 
Such an array of evidence as he has got 
his adversary 


matter. 
together must inevitably overwhelm 
when the case comes fairly before the court, as it will 
in January—that is if another postponement is not se- 
cured by the defence. Accidents, too, have been help- 
ing Mr. Feuardent of late. The recent unearthing: by 
Mr. Halm of an old forgotten album of photographs of 
objects forming part of Mr. Cesnola’s Cypriote dis- 
coveries, with each object neatly described in Mr. 
Cesnola's own handwriting contradicting his printed 
statements, was a staggering blow to the museum 
authorities ; for these gentlemen unwisely continue to 
make the cause of the Director their own. They 
will certainly have reason to regret such a policy. Let 
them, if they will, reject every particle of testimony—that 
of the Halm album not excepted—that may hitherto 
have been adduced to prove the untruthfulness and 
entire lack of principle of the man to whom they confide 
the fortunes of the important institution of which they 
are the trustees, and estimate the character of Mr. 
Cesnola from one solitary fact that has just come to 
light with the the late Signor 
Ceccaldi s account of his own discoveries in Cyprus, 


republication of 


and they must see that, in face of such evidence, they 
are seriously compromising their own reputations in 
giving their countenance to such a person. 

* * * 

THE point briefly is this : Ceccaldi’s account of his 
own Cypriote discoveries made in 1867 and 1869 was 
published in Paris in the Revue Archeologique, in the 
latter year. The orégina/ numbers of the magazine 
containing these articles are before me as I write ; and 
I find several of the objects illustrated are identical 
with those in the *‘ Cyprus’’ of Cesnola which was first 
published for him by the Harpers in 1878; and there 
Mr. Cesnola claims to have himself discovered these 
very same objects at entirely different places, hundreds 
of miles away, in the years 1870 and 1875—that is to 
say, after in some instances, the statues had been al- 
ready several years on exhibition in The Louvre and 
other European museums. In his book Mr. Cesnola 
accounts for his failure to produce these objects by say- 
ing that they were ‘‘ lost at sea.”’ 

‘ * 

IN an illustrated review of Ceccaldi’s book which 
will appear in the next number of THE ART AMA- 
TEUR this new charge will be fully sustained. In the 
meanwhile, I will only add that not only has Mr. Ces- 
nola reproduced in his ‘* Cyprus,”’ as his own discov- 
eries, objects published in Paris nine years before by 
Ceccaldi as Azs discoveries; but in some cases the 
very same drawings evidently have been used by both. 
In more than one instance you can make an outline on 
tracing paper from Ceccaldi, which will just cover that 
of the figure illustrated in Cesnola’s book, and every 
fold in the voluminous draperies will exactly coincide. 
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HUBERT HERKOMER. 


HERE seems to be a peculiar fitness in 
the visit of Mr. Hubert Herkomer to 
America at the present time. Per- 
haps no European painter of reputa- 
tion who has visited 
our shores has car- 
ried with him such a 

direct passport to the hearts of the 

artistic fraternity as does this manly 
young Englishman. We say English- 
man because he is such by naturaliza- 
tion, although he was born in Bavaria 
and narrowly escaped being an Amer- 
ican. When only two years old, he 
was brought to this country by his 
father, a clever wood-carver, who again 
accompanies him on his present visit. 

There is a decided personal charm 

about Mr. Herkomer. His frank, en- 

thusiastic manner wins one at once. 

Rather slight in build and somewhat 

above the average height, he has a 

face of great intelligence. His pierc- 

ing black eyes look out like live coals 
from his olive-colored skin, the dark 
hue of which is intensified by the 
blackness of his moustache and full 
beard, and accentuated by an orange- 
colored neckerchief worn in a “‘ sail- 
or’s knot.” He is only thirty-three 
years old, but he looks forty. Rest- 
lessness and love of travel would seem 
to be somewhat of a family character- 
istic. It was perhaps this roving spirit, 
as much as the irksomeness of village 
life to a man of superior intelligence, 
that impelled the elder Herkomer in 

1851 to leave his Bavarian home, in 

Waal, to seek a home in the New 

World. He settled with his family in 

Ohio, but the climate did not agree 

with young Hubert or his mother; 

so, after six years’ residence there, 
the three again crossed the Atlantic, this time to settle 
in Southampton. Herman, a brother of the elder Her- 
komer, remained, and his people are now settled in 

Cleveland, where a son—also Her: 

man —a young artist of great 

promise, bids fair to perpetuate 








Southampton, where he assisted in founding a life 
school for drawing. <A year of desultory experimental 
work made manifest to him how little he knew. He 
again became a student at South Kensington, where 
he met, among other rising artists, Frederick Walker 
and Luke Fildes. He became an earnest admirer cf 





HUBERT HERKOMER. 


SKETCHED FROM LIFE BY HIS COUSIN H, G, HERKOMER, OF CLEVELAND, 


the former, and for a time imitated him in style and 
subject, as young painters are very apt to imitate any 
man who pleases them. In 1868, working in ab- 


pictures. They were accepted and at once attracted 
attention. He determined now to try his fortune in 
London, and there his cheerful industry no less than 
his genius soon won him friends. His next contribu- 
tion to the Dudley Gallery —a water - color called 
‘**Hoeing’’—was hung in a place of honor, It was 
about this time that he became attach- 
ed to the staff of illustrators of The 
Graphic, with the pleasing prospect of 
an assured means of livelihood. 

In England, as in this country, il- 
lustrated periodical literature has been 
a godsend to many a struggling art 
student waiting at the portals of acad- 
emy exhibitions. Gilbert, Walker, 
Luke Fildes, Charles Green, Small, 
and Gregory—all afterward successful 
painters—began in this school. And 
an excellent school it is for young 
artists, if it does not spoil them by its 
somewhat superficial requirements. 
The opportunities it affords of study- 
ing character from every-day existence 
—its suggestiveness of subject 
as invaluable to the embryo painter 
who is hereafter to seek his themes 
from contemporary life, as is the work 
of the newspaper reporter to the future 
novelist or litterateur. Mr. Herkomer 
fully appreciates this fact. Indeed, at 
a recent address on wood-engraving 
before a London audience, he went so 
far as to say that he owed all his art 
to the training which came from draw- 
ing in black and white for a news- 
paper. In this connection he narrated 
in the following words some of his 
early experience as a struggling artist : 

‘* It was a sad, dull time for a new 
wood-draughtsman when I first want- 
ed such work ; it was just before The 
Graphic started, and after I had 
drawn from the life at the Kensington 
Art Schools during two summers. 
All the drawing required then was 
done by Walker, Pinwell, Small, Fildes, and Gilbert. 
I used to draw small subjects, in weak imitation of 
some of the men named. My work did not and could 
not progress, and the week’s ren- 
had to be met. 

“* Never having been of a nature 
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the family name in the person of 
a native American. Our readers 
are indebted to this young Mr. 
Herman Herkomer for the accom- 
panying clever portrait of his 
cousin, which he has sketched for 
us from life. 

The town of Southampton could 
hardly be called a promising cra- 
dle for art; but it had an art 
school, and Hubert received there 
the groundings of his future pro- 
fession. Two years passed. His 
father yearned for his dear Bava- 
ria, and, in 1865, having first pro- 
cured the lad’s naturalization as 
an Englishman, he took him with 
him to Munich, where the father 
busied himself on a commission 
to carve a series of figures after 
those of Peter Visscher, while the 
son improved his time by earnest 
academic study. They only re- 
mained abroad six months, for it 
became necessary for young Her- 
komer to go back to England, or 
forfeit his citizenship, the limit of his passport having 
expired. He went to the South Kensington art schools 
for a few months, and then was obliged to return to 











**GOD’S SHRINE.” BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1880. 
solute poverty in the little village of Hythe, he made 


his first serious attempt in water-colors, and the follow- 
ing year sent to the Dudley Gallery the result, two 


to despair without a great effort, 
I determined to apply for an even- 
ing engagement as zither-player to 
some Christy Minstrels, then per- 
forming at St. George’s Hall. 
Happily there was no vacancy for 
me; and I searched farther, but 
nearer my art, I obtained 
some stencilling work to do at 
Kensington Museum at ninepence 
the hour. But I failed to appreci- 
ate the ninepence, and hearing of 
The Graphic starting, I boldly 
struck. With a very small capital 
in hand I bought a block, the 
page’ size of The Graphic, which 
cost me one pound (over twenty- 
six hours’ work at the stencilling), 
and set to work upon a subject I 
thought might be interesting, of 
Gypsies on Wimbledon Common. 
I brought the actual gypsies, dirty 
and unsafe as they were, into my 
rooms, and did my utmost to make 
a good specimen drawing. I took 
it to The Graphic, but was not 
allowed to enter the august presence of the manager. 
The block was taken to him, and I was left to my re- 
flections. Soon, however, I was permitted to follow 


and 
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‘“‘THE LAST MUSTER.” BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 


FROM HIS PAINTING EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1875. 
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the block, and was told by the manager that it was 
very good, and I could go on drawing for The Graphic. 
How differently my legs carried me out—how nice 
everything and everybody seemed! With the eight 
pounds I obtained for the gypsy drawing I felt I could 
now really do some good work. The situation was 
one that educated the subject-seeing faculties. There 
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**DER BITTGANG,’” BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT ‘THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1877. 


is not an art school in the world that accomplishes an 
education in this direction. The everlasting drawing 
and painting of studies from models arranged by mas- 
ters leaves this precious and absolutely indispensable 
faculty dormant, and the longer the academic training 
of the students lasts the less chance this faculty will 
have of awakening.” 
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there could be no longer any doubt as to the artist’s 
success. It is said that when this picture was brought 
before the committee of the Royal Academy, ‘* weary 
as they were with a long day spent in judging medio- 
crities, they could not refrain from clapping their hands 
in genuine admiration. Some of them, Mr. Richmond 
and Mr. Leighton in particular, wrote to congratulate 
the artist before the day was over, and when the public 
was admitted to the galleries, every class of society 
unanimously confirmed the technical judgment of the 
artists.” 

The success of this grand piece of character painting 
would have turned the head of many a painter, who 
would have concluded that his mission was accom- 
plished at this point of triumph, and would probably 
have gone on reproducing in- 
teresting old veterans for the 


Mr. Herkomer readily explained them to the writer, 
telling how he discovered too late that he had been 
working on this picture all the time by a false light, and 
how the mishap in color came from painting within 
the red walls of his studio—the proximity of this red 
completely deceived him as to the effect he had pro- 
duced, which did not appear until the canvas had 
been transferred from his easel to the walls of the 
Royal Academy. A counterpart of such an experience 
as this must have been found in many an American 
studio. Mr. Herkomer learned from it a valuable 
lesson. He is now very particular in the arrangement 
of his light, and he no longer paints in red rooms. 

The same year that ‘* Missing” was exhibited, the 
artist sent to the Academy ‘‘ The Gloom of Idwal”’ a 





balance of his life. Not so with 
Mr. Herkomer. With his resi- 
less energy and ambition, he 
immediately set about to find a 
new theme for his pencil. He 
went to Bavaria for his next 
subjects, ‘* At Death's Door,” dla ih (<4 
‘‘Im Walde,"’ and ‘* Atten- —— 
tion,”’ exhibited in 1876, and = 
again the following year, for 
‘Der  Bittgang,’’ peasants 
praying for a successful harvest 
while they descend a mountain 
path. In 1877 he also painted 
his powerful half-length por- 
trait of Richard Wagner, of 
which he has made an admir- 
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able etching, and ‘* Who Comes 
Here ?’’a group of an old Bava- 
rian peasant and his two chil- 
dren. The next year he re- 
turned to his scenes of London humble life, sending to 
the Academy his realistic ‘* Eventide,’ a group of aged 
pauper women at afternoon tea in the Westminster 
workhouse. As a study of the feeble forms and facial 
characteristics of extreme old age this is a powerful 
work, and, artistically, a worthy pendant to ** The 
Last Muster ;"’ the latter, however, is a larger and a 
much more ambitious canvas. 

Mr. Herkomer is rather given to experiments. In 
1880 he exhibited ‘* Grandfather s Pet,” a coarsely exe- 
cuted water-color of extraordinary size. He produced 
a mezzo-tint plate of this, likewise experimental, and 
very inferior to such subsequent work from his hand as 
his engraving of Millais’ ‘* Caller Herrin’,” exhibited in 
London during the past summer. To the Academy the 
same year he sent his *‘ God’s 
Shrine,"’ a_ striking, sombrely- 
colored landscape full of poetic 


‘**AT DEATH'S DOOR.” BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1876. 


dreary landscape, powerfully rendered, and the portrait 
of John Ruskin. The Jatter, a water-color, is one of 
the six portraits Mr. Herkomer has brought with him 
to this country. Two of them—the heads of Minister 
Lowell and Hans Richter—have not yet been seen 
publicly in England. The American is seated in an 
easy, natural pose, his head slightly on one side, with 
one leg resting on the other, and his keen gray eyes 
look out from the canvas with characteristic intensity. 
The famous German orchestra leader, with his hand- 
some blond beard and fine erect form, looks more like a 
general than a musician. This portrait in character is 
quite in contrast with that of Mr. Herkomer’s Herr 
Joachim, who stands violin in hand, but in repose, 
having apparently just finished a passage ; his eyes are 
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cially im- 
pressive by 
being whol- 
ly unpeo- 
pled. In 
1881, he 
exhibited 
“Missing,” 
his most 
ambitious 
andinsome 
respects 
one of his 
best works. 
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‘* EVENTIDE.”’ BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1878, 


A rough draft of his afterward famous Chelsea pen- 
sioners in church was Mr. Herkomer’s second contri- 
bution to The Graphic. This was in 1873. The paint- 
ing, ‘‘ The Last Muster,’’ was not exhibited until two 
years later. The vear the sketch appeared in The 
Graphic, his first contribution to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, ‘‘ After the Toil of the Day,” was made. 
It was well received, and his ‘‘ Im Walde,” exhibited 
the following year, enhanced his reputation. In 1875 
** The Last Muster” was sent in, and its reception alike 
by the critics and the public was so enthusiastic that 
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gates, 
where a dense and anxious crowd 
presses for information of a miss- 
ing ship around a telegram stuck 
up on a board on the wall. The picture has great dra- 
matic force, the composition is decidedly clever, and 
the varied expressions of the different faces show the 
artist at his best. But the work has glaring defects. 
The color is ** bricky,”” and the shadows are so arranged 
as to give a curiously flat appearance to the scene. 
Such faults wou!d seem difficult to account for in the 
work of such an artist, but in a recent conversation, 


‘“*LIGHT, LIFE AND MELODY.’’ BY HUBERT HERKOMER, 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1882. 


half-closed in that meditative manner which will be 
easily recalled by those who have seen him in conceit. 
The portrait of the artist’s venerable father at his work- 
bench is remarkable, vigorous, and life-like. But prob- 
ably the strongest bit of character painting in this in- 
teresting little collection which Mr. Herkomer has 
brought with him is his Archibald Forbes, the war cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, exhibited at the 
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Royal Academy this year. It was a popular success. 
This artist seldom fails in producing a strong likeness ; 
the individuality of the sitter is sure to be 
vividly presented, but it is too often at the 
sacrifice of artistic qualities, which a master 
of portraiture cannot afford to ignore. Mr. 
Herkomer as we have said is still a young 
man. We know what his art is and what it 
has been. Combined with much technical 
skill, acquired through years of indefatig- 
able industry, he has originality in concep- 
tion and vigor in execution. The sympa- 
thetic feeling of humanity is breathed into 
every work which we have seen from his 
brush. His great strength lies in the force 
of his character painting. If he should die 
to-morrow, it is on this that his reputation 
would rest. His lot for many years was 
cast with those in humble life. Personal 
hardships have drawn him very close to 
them in sympathy. That there is poetry in 
the commonplaces of existence for those 
who will seek it, no one knows better than 
he does. It is in such scenes as the hos- 
pital, the workhouse, and the village street, 
that he has found his most successful sub- 
jects, and these he has seldom failed to in- 
vest with pathos. As we have said, we 
know what Mr. Herkomer'’s art is and what 
it has been. It is natural to conjecture 
what it wz// be. As he is not the man to be 
satisfied to remain where he is, and as—if he 
knows his own mind—he will as heretofore 
go to contemporary life for his subjects, it is 
probable that his future work will simply be 
characterized by a higher development of 
those artistic qualities in which some of his 
pictures—his portraits especially —are singu- 
larly deficient. Much depends, however, 
upon the degree of attention he intends here- 
after to devote to painting. If he should 
give to this branch of his art his whole time, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he will achieve 
a very high rank indeed among contemporary painters. 





** MISSING,” 


He has inherited from his father a taste for 
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FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL 














HERKOMER, 


ACADEMY IN 1588 
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Mr. Herkomer is not satisfied, like other painter- 
etchers, to limit himself to the reproduction of his own 





1. 


modelling, and is now designing a set of silver spoon 





All these projects in themselves are laudable enough. 
We cannot but think, however, that they can only be 


successful to the detriment of the higher 
development of Mr. Herkomer’s skill as a 
painter. 


{DVICE TO YOUNG PAINTERS. 


THE meeting of the Composition Class of 
the Art Student’s League was, on a recent 
Saturday evening, made particularly inter- 
esting by the presence of Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer, who addressed the pupils on por- 
traiture. Portraiture had many difficulties to 
contend with. In presenting a man just as 
he stands, trousers were necessary. Hands, 
too, were important ; no two men ever place 
their hands alike. Portrait-painters must 
study the lighting-up of a face as the form 
of the features changes. Different expres- 
sions of face must be selected. Mr. Her- 
komer spoke of his recently-painted portrait 
of James Russell Lowell, a delightful gentle- 
man, but all over a schoolmaster, of strong 
contradictory mind, a slow, laborious talker, 
who had a certain twinkle in his eye which 
did not, however, destroy ‘*the steel in his 
eye.” The portrait-painter must possess 
the power of grasping characteristics be- 
side the artistic quality necessary to the 
“rightness of things,’’ as Ruskin says. 
Mr. Herkomer advised close study of na- 
ture. He himself studied nature without 
sketches, and built himself a hut which 
turned on a pivot, in which he could live for 
two months and study the Jandscape subject 
as he would a face. The principles of land 
scape art are the same as those of por 
traiture. An artist should paint nature, be 
it man or landscape, at its best—should 
study and seize effect. This, if realized, is 
the greatest art. An artist need not paint 


buttons unless the sitter wishes for buttons, in which 


case they develop the character of the sitter. The 











But he has so many hobbies that no one but a veri- 
table Angelo could do justice to them all. He is an 
etcher and engraver of much skill. Etching, of course, 
is legitimately a cognate branch of his profession. But 
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his return to England. 


THE TOIL OF THE DAY.”’ 


BY HUBERT 


FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1873. 





HERKOMER, 


handles. An art school founded upon a peculiar theory 
of tuition is his pet scheme, to be put into execution on 
Of his desire to turn the streets 
into art galleries for the people our readers are aware, 





artist should not interfere with the costume of the 
Idealism and realism are in everything. Artis- 
tic quality is the essential. The selection of moments 


and attitudes is of more importance than invention, 
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RESULTS OF THE RIVALRY BETWEEN THE ACADEMY 
AND THE ARTISTS—WORKS OF AMERICAN PAINTERS 
ABROAD—PICTURES BY HOME-TRAINED ARTISTS, 





THE fifty-third annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, now open at Philadelphia, 
is the second that the Academy has held in the autumn, 
instead of in the spring. The 
policy of autumn exhibitions has 
thus far sufficiently approved it- 
self to warrant the belief that it 
will be continued in the future. 
The theory of a spring exhibi- 
tion is that it will make a show- 
ing of the work done by the artist 
during the autumn and winter, 
but this theory, like many an- 
other quite as plausible, has been 
proven to have very little practi- 
cal worth, for where the picture- 
buying public is there will the 
makers of pictures somehow 
manage to make their work visible, and the picture- 
loving public in Philadelphia has shown in quite an 
unmistakable way that it has preferences in favor of 
autumn exhibitions. But if this be the case, the ob- 
servant habitual visitor to the annual exhibitions of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts may be dis- 
posed to ask why it is that the 
names of so many prominent 


THE 


and under native influences. Some years ago—and not 
so many yeats ago either—-such a comparison would 
have been fatal to the home productions. But the con- 
ditions at present are happily not unfavorable to artists 
who elect to qualify themselves for the practice of 
their profession in the United States ; and it is a ques- 
tion whether what a student who is educated in 


America loses—for instance, in the Jack of opportuni- 





‘*BATTERY EN ROUTE.”’ BY W. T. TREGO. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ties to visit the great European galleries—is not more 
than compensated for by the distinctively American in- 
fluences which surround him during his pupilage, and 
by the escape from temptation to imitate some great 
man’s manner and choice of subject. 

For example, would not Mr. Bridgman have been a 
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Gérome painted such and such subjects in this or that 
fashion. The ‘‘ Roumanian Lady,’ which Mr. Bridg- 
man has contributed to this exhibition, suggests his 
preceptor very little if at all, and it is, taking it all in 
all, the best piece of painting that he has yet done. 
The figure of this smiling lady is full of vitality, the 
most has been made of the picturesque costume, and 
both in drawing and color it shows the hand of the 
master as none of the previously 
exhibited works by this artist 
have done. 

The most important picture of 
the exhibition is also by a pupil 
of Gérome. Mr. Eakins, how- 
ever, at a very early stage of his 
career marked out a course of 
his own which he has constantly 
pursued, with the effect, it is to 
be feared, of winning more kicks 
than halfpence. This artist’s 
works have won the heartiest 
appreciation of a select few, who 
have the culture necessary for the 
proper understanding of qualities such as no other 
artist on this side of the Atlantic possesses, but he 
assuredly is not popular with the crowd. Whether or 
no he would be able to win praises—and halfpence— 
where they are now denied, were he to make some 
concessions to the popular weakness for the more 
superficial aspect of beauty may 
be considered an open question 
which is likely to remain open, 








artists of Philadelphia and else- 
where do not figure in the pages 
of the Academy’s catalogues. 
The reason lies in what some of 
the Philadelphia journalists are 
fond of calling the ‘‘ usual row’’ 
between the artists and the Acad- 
emy authorities, who, unfortu- 
nately, have not a happy knack 
of getting along comfortably to- 
gether. The result of the latest 
break between the authorities 
and the artists has been the hold- 
ing of two exhibitions. This is 
regrettable in one sense, for 
the Academy’s annual exhibition 
ought to be the great artistic 
event of the year, and it ought 
to be a fair showing of the art 
work of the year. But there can 
be no doubt that the develop- 
ment of the chronic contention 
between the Academy authorities 
and certain of the artists into an 
active rivalry has had an exceed- 
ingly good effect in stimulating 
both parties to do what they were 
never able to do, in the way of 
making superior collections of 
art works, during the time that 
they were expending their ener 
gies in active belligerency. Dur- 
ing the last few years there has 
been a notable improvement in 
the average quality of the Acad- 
emy’s displays, while the artists, 
at their conveniently lpcated gal- 
leries on Chestnut Street, have 
held several most creditable ex- 
hibitions, and they promise to 
hold one this autumn which will 
fairly rival the collection at the 
Academy in quality, if not in the 
number of pieces. 

What the Academy may have 
lost through the disaffection of a 
number of the Philadelphia artists 

















for the artist either cannot or 
will not concede anything. Such 
a picture as Mr. Eakins’ ‘‘ Lady 
Singing a Pathetic Song” appa- 
rently might easily have been ex- 
ecuted in such a way as to win 
popular applause, and that too 
without sacrificing anything of 
real value in it. As it stands, 
however, it represents with en- 
tire adequateness the artist and 
the attitude which he has as- 
sumed toward his art and toward 
his public. This important and 
intrinsically beautiful picture, 
however, ought not to lack popu- 
larity if for an artist to exhaust 
a dramatic subject which is with- 
in everybody's understanding is 
really a performance of worth. 
Certainly such feats are not so 
common that there should be a 
lack of applause when they are 
achieved. But it was. Mr. 
Eakins’ ‘‘ Crucifixion” that was 
referred to as the most impor- 
tant work in the exhibition. This 
picture has been exhibited in New 
York and elsewhere, and no elab- 
orate description is called for. 
The composition, indeed, is sim- 
plicity itselfi—the cross, neither 
the top nor the bottom of which 
appears, with the dead Christ 
hanging from it in a broad blaze 
of mid-day sun, a hot sky that 
seems to fairly palpitate, and a 
bit of desolate rocky Jandscape, 
constituting the entire picture. 
The question in which the higher 
value of the work is bound up is 
whether the artist, in attempting 
such a subject, has delivered any 
new message. To those who 
see in this unflinching realism an 
added pathos, the case is too 











and their allies in New York and 
elsewhere, it has fairly made 
good through the liberal policy 
which it has adopted toward our 
artists abroad. For several years 
past it has solicited contributions from the American 
artists in Europe on terms most advantageous to them, 
and the result has been that it has enriched its exhibi- 
tions with a great number of beautiful and valuable 
works, while it has enabled the public to make direct 
comparisons between pictures painted under foreign 


‘* FEEDING THE IBIS.’’ BY GEROME FERRIS. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


better artist than he is if he had taken Gérome’s pre- 
cepts to heart and attempted to apply them indepen- 
dently, instead of essaying to paint themes as nearly 
identical as possible with those of Gérome and in 
Gérome’s manner? It is certain that Mr. Bridgman is 
a better painter the more he is able to forget that 


plain for argument ; with others 
argument would be useless. 
Whatever opinions may be held 
with regard to the interesting- 
ness or otherwise of Mr. Eakins’ 
pictures there is apparently no dispute about his merits 
as a teacher—possibly for the reason that the work of 
a teacher is not open to the same kind of criticism as is 
that of a painter. The artists who have been educated 
at the Academy have not contributed as liberally to 
this exhibition as could be wished, but such refined 
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painting as that of Susan H. McDowell's ** Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’’ Mary K. Trotter’s ‘‘ May,”’ and 
Thomas P. Anshutz’s ‘‘ Old Stone Porch’’—to mention 
no others—sufficiently illustrate the value of Mr. 
Eakins’ work as director of the Academy’s classes. 
Miss Trotter’s ‘‘ May”’ is a delightful study of sky and 
leafage and sunlight, with a dainty female 
figure gracefully added as an accessory. 
Miss McDowell’s lad and lassie indulging 
in a quiet flirtation on the stairway, with 
only the old clock as a witness, are admir- 
ably painted, and, it is worth noting, make 
just those concessions to popular predilec- 
tions for beauty that does not have to be 
searched for, which the pictures of Mr. 
Eakins refuse to make. 

To return to the Jarge canvases, a pass- 
ing mention may be made of A. G. Hea- 
ton’s ‘Recall of Columbus ;” George 
W. Pettit’s ‘* Zenobia,’’ and Thomas W. 
Shields’ ‘‘ Mozart Singing his Requiem,’’ 


T HE ART AMATE UR. 


than they are. Much superior to this is Mr, Gilman’s 
‘* Cavalier,’’ a spirited study of a handsome young fel- 
low cloaked and hatted in orthodox cavalier fashion, 
and blowing a curl of cigarette smoke from his mouth 
in orthodox fellow-student fashion, and his *‘ Summer 
in Calvados,” a sun-haked sketch of hill-side, which 





clever study of a little girlk These are both well 
enough in their inconsequential way, but are not likely 
to advance greatly the ailist’s reputation. 

Among the other noteworthy figure pictures are Mrs. 
T. W. Dewing’s ‘‘ Mother and Child,’’ which is to he 
commended for a certain sweet seriousness in the wom- 
an’s face, but which is a queer specimcn 
of drawing, so peculiarly bad in certain 
respects that it suggests intention rather 
than lack of skill, and of color which in- 
clines to dinginess rather than richness ; 
Gerome Ferris’s *‘ Feeding the Ibis,” which 
has good qualities, although a crude and 
boyish sort of a performance ; Miss Eliza- 
beth Macdowell’s ‘‘ Day Dreams,” a good 
full-length study of a young girl; John H. 
Niemeyer’s ‘‘ Sancta Simplicitas,”’ in which 
a very big hat, a light green gown and a 
gold background compel attention even if 
they do not extort admiration; W. T. 
Trego’s *‘ Battery of Light Artillery en 








as works the ambitiousness of which, is 
scarcely justified by the result achieved. 
‘* The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,’’ by 
V. Tojetti, is much superior both in matter 
and manner to either of the three pictures 
last mentioned, and is a work of considerable merit, 
although it falls far short of the height of a very dra- 
matic situation. 

Of an altogether different quality from these is 
‘* Chateaux en Espagne,’’ by T. Alexander Harrison, a 
nearly life-size study of a ragged urchin, on his back in 
the sand in the full sunlight, indulging in day-dreams, 





FAN MOUNT PAINTED BY LANSYER. 


IN THE LATE SALON DES ARTS DECORATIFS, 


has been represented with no little skill and fidelity to 
nature. 

Charles Sprague Pearce, whose ** Decapitation of St. 
John” was awarded a prize at the last exhibition, 
sends to this one three female head studies, which he 
entitles ‘‘ Beatrix,’ ‘*‘ Ophelia,’’ and ‘* Nanette.’’ 
There is brilliant painting in all of them, the best in 


Route,” a very spirited composition ; 
Henry Bacen s “‘ A Sailor’s Story,"’ which 
has an excellently painted evening land- 
scape ; J. Carroll Beckwith’s ‘‘ A Model's 
Breakfast,’’ as brilliant as anything by this 
artist which has recently been exhibited here; ‘‘ Le 
Sommeil,’”’ by Henry Correja, a life-size nude study fairly 
well painted, but which scarcely has enough merit to 
justify itself ; ‘* A Study Head,” by William Sartain, a 
capital example of vigorous portraiture ; *‘ The New 
Year,”” by H. R. Poore, a representation of farmers 
preparing to break ground in the early spring, in which 





MARRIAGE FAN OF MARIE LECZINSKA PAINTED BY BOUCHER, 


IN THE LATE WALKER COLLECTION, 


This is the largest picture that Mr. Harrison has yet ex- 
hibited here, and it is the most beautiful. It is an admir- 
able performance in every respect, and is, all things 
being considered, fairly entitled to be regarded as the 
most successful picture of the exhibition, as its qualities 
are such as to challenge the admiration of both the 
learned and the unlearned. This Alexander Harrison 
is a member of a very talented family. 
The picture referred to above is one of 
four which he sends, the most impor- 
tant of the other three being an excel- 
lent interior study entitled *‘ The Castle 
Keeper.’’ His brother, L. Birge Har- 
rison, whose ‘‘ Returningdrom the First 
Communion” was one of the prominent 
features of a recent exhibition at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, is repre- 
sented in this collection by three can- 
vases of moderate sizes, of which ‘‘ Fin- 
ishing Touches,” a charming study of 
a little girl arraying a comrade for her 
first communion, is the most interest- 
ing; while another younger brother, 
A. B. Harrison, recently a pupil of Mr. 
Eakins, but now studying in France, 
sends a portrait which promises well 
for the near future. 

The first communion, by the way, 
appears to have become quite a popular theme with 
some of the younger artists since Bastien-Lepage took 
it up and achieved one of his eccentric successes with 
it. B. F. Gilman, for instance, includes among his six 
canvases in this exhibition a *‘‘ First Communion”’ 
which is too palpable an imitation of Bastien-Lepage’s 
picture to be captivating even were its merits greater 


LOUIS 


the matter of color being the ‘* Beatrix.” There is a 
certain tendency to a preponderance of blue in the flesh 
tones of the others which is not entirely agreeable. 
None of these head studies are as firmly painted as are 
the large historical compositions which Mr. Pearce 
has exhibited from time to time during the last few 
years, but he somehow has managed to get a larger 





FAN MOUNT PAINTED BY DUEZ. 


IN THE LATE FXHIBITION OF THE PARIS WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


amount of vitality into them than he has into his more 
ambitious performances. 

E. H. Blashfield, who, likewise, on former occasions 
has been represented by important compositions, 
sends this year ‘‘ A Decorative Enthusiast ’’ and ‘** Our 
Great Grandmother,”’ the one a young woman keeping 
company with certain sun-flowers and the other a 


XIV. 


FAN PAINTED BY LANCRET. 


IN THE LATE WALKER COLLLCTION. 


both the figures and the landscape are skilfully and 
effectively treated ; a half-dozen kaleidoscopic designs 
by Frank L. Kirkpatrick, in which the asphaltum gal- 
lantly struggles with the vermilion for the production 
of effects which bear the very remotest resemblance to 
any of the facts of nature; three canvases—‘* Van- 
guard of a Soudan Caravan,” “‘ Arrival of a Caravan 
at the City of Morocco,’’ and “‘ Interior 
of La Torre des Infantas,’’ by E. L. 
Weeks, which have good work in them, 
the landscapes in the first two men- 
tioned being decidedly meritorious ; a 
good full-length water-color study of a 
young woman by Frederick W. Freer, 
entitled ‘‘-What Shall the Answer be ?”’; 
and twelve spirited black and white 
illustrations of Scott’s ‘* Lady of the 
Lake,’’ by Arthur Burdett Frost, which 
in many important respects are superior 
to any previous productions of the 
artist. 

The exhibition contains many excel- 
lent landscapes—excellent after the 
manner of the modern school of land- 
scape painting which considers the 
broad effect of nature to be of more 
pictorial importance than topographical 
incident, and which regards it of more 
consequence to have the qualities of light, be it pure 
white sunlight or something less brilliant, skilfully 
suggested than to have a tree half a mile off so put 
in that any one would know that it was the result of a 
reading of Ruskin and a study of J. D. Harding's 
diagrams. 

The most brilliant, if not exactly the best work of 











this class in the collection, is perhaps Walter L. Pal- 
a view of the city of the sea across the 
lagune. The value of this picture consists in the skil- 
ful manner in which a peculiar effect of sky and water, 
under the brilliant but diffused sunlight of early fore- 
noon, has been put upon the canvas. Of quite as high 
quality with this, even though the subject may not be 


mer’s *‘ Venice,” 


so eye-taking at first glance, are ** La Garrenne” and 
‘*La Marcellerie’’—the one an autumn and the other 
a summer study—by G. Ruger Donoho, *‘ Evening on 
the Market. Place, San Antonio, Texas,’’ by Thomas 


Allen, is another brilliant work, full of incident, and 
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as that of Kaulbach’s ‘* Day Expelling Night,”’ illus- 
trated herewith, it is probable that artist will continue 
to look upon the fan mount as a proper medium for 
the exhibition of such pleasing and graceful fancies in 
pictorial design. In the more strictly decorative style 
are the fans shown herewith by Lansyer, exhibited in 
Paris this year at the Salon des Arts Decoratifs, and by 


Duez at the Water-Color Society Exhibition. The lace 


fan, perhaps, does not come strictly under our title of 
** painted fans,’’ it being of lace ; but it is one of the sort 
that can be painted very effectively, and it is interesting 
as being the gift of Prince Leopold of England to his 
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escorted by gods and cherubs, and little cupids bearing 
the bride’s train. All this may be very conventional and 
“rococo ;’’ this temple of Hymen, this medley of pagan 
attributes and religious emblems, is indeed quite con 
trary to modern ideas of propriety, but the general effect 
is so harmonious that one forgets everything else in frank 
admiration of the grace of the composition, and the fer- 
tile imagination of the artist. The mounting is worthy 
of the picture. The sticks are in mother-of-pearl, elab- 
orately carved and adorned with hunting scenes ; Ceres 
surrounded by cupids appears in the centre, and the 
side-pieces are lavishly ornamented with gold. 





** DAY EXPELLING NIGHT.’’ 


an admirable rendering of the effect of sunset on a pict- 
‘** Reflections,” by E. R. 
Butler—the reflections of some shrubbery in the water 
constituting the subject of the picture—is a clever bit 
of eccentricity. 


uresque pile of buildings. 


*““ An Evening in June,”’ by Lyell Carr, 
suggests Millet by its seriousness but not by its color, 
which is better than Millet ever achieved—heretical as 
some may regard such an assertion. Kenyon Cox, Jr., 
has three canvases entitled ‘*‘ Afternoon,’’ ** Autumn 
Sunshine,” and ‘‘ Hay-time,” in which the horizon lines 
are pitched higher than there seems to be any abso- 
lute need for, but which are noteworthy fer the breath- 
ableness of their atmosphere. Bruce 
Crane’s ‘‘An Eager and a Nipping 
Air;’’ C. P. Grayson’s ‘Jour de 
Marché, Pont Aven’; H._ Bolton 
Jones’s ‘* The Meadow Road ;”’ Burr 
{I. Nichols’s *‘ Effet de Soleil’; and 
H. Thompson’s ‘‘ Morning” 
‘‘Waiting,’’ to single out for mention 
the best of half a dozen clever canvases 
—are all works of positive merit. 

The sculpture exhibit is not very 
successful. The most important piece 
is Alexander Milne Calder’s . portrait 
statuette of the ornithologist, Alexan- 
der Wilson. This shows good design, 
although the objection may be made 
that the face is too much hidden, but 
it is not a first-rate bit of modelling. 
A couple of life-size portrait sketches 
by George F. Stephens are spirited, 
and, considering that they are the work 
of a very young man, may be said to have merits of a 
positive kind. SIGMA. 
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FANS AND FAN PAINTING. 


I. 


No matter how much we may say about the fan, the 
subject seems always a fresh one, when fresh designs 
are offered. In spite of Charles Blanc’s iron rules as to 
propriety in decoration in this branch of art, precluding 
the admission, for instance, of such charming motives 


MARRIAGE FAN PRESENTED BY PRINCE LEOPOLD TO 





FAN PAINTED BY F., 


bride, Princess Helen of Waldeck. The sticks are of 
the purest goldfish pearl, inlaid with gold garlands and 
detached Louis XVI. floral designs in three different 
shades of gold. 
adornments, diminishing in depth of shade and propor- 


The sticks taper up, bearing the same 


tions, until they are, in fact, lighter than the admirable 
lace leaf which they support. 
repeats in embossed garlands of marguerites the design 
carried out in gold on the sticks. 
garlands form, softly winding, three oval medallions, 


This artistic fairy tissue 
These gossamer 


alternating with a shower of roses, of which the petals 
are detached, and flutter with the slightest breeze. 





Two of the most interesting of our illustrations are 
from objects in the well-known Walker collection of 
fans, dispersed last June, in London, at a sale where 
they brought absurdly small prices. The whole collec- 
tion, numbering some hundred objects, was offered for 
£2000, and no one responding, it was bid off in lots, 
the total proceeds of which did not much exceed five 
thousand dollars. ‘* The Happy Marriage,’ painted 
by Lancret, is a work of great beauty. Nothing could 
be more graceful than these little figures in court attire, 
wandering through shady paths far from life’s tumults, 


HIS BRIDE, 


A. KAULBACH, 


Not in any way inferior to this work of Lancret is the 
bridal fan painted by Boucher, in :725, for Maria Lec- 
zinska, Queen of Louis XV. 


the centre of which is the altar of Hymen ; 


It shows a landscape, in 
the king 
advances on the one side, and the bride, accompanied 
Groups of courtiers 
The 


mother-of-pearl mounting enriched with gold is in 


by Cardinal Fleury, on the other. 
and young people complete the composition, 
itself a work of great beauty. 

Fans are painted upon paper called fan-paper, India 
paper, satin, silk, gauze, vellum, and sometimes on 
goose skin and swan’s skin. As a _ general rule 
these mounts have to be covered with 
**size’’ before they can take the colors. 
Excepting on vellum, which requires no 
preparation, the colors would run and 
outlines would be impossible, without 
this preliminary. 

The two sizes generally used are 
made of isinglass and gelatine, These 
substances are allowed to soak in water 
for about twelve 
they are warmed by placing the vessel 


hours. Afterward 
containing them in hot water, so as to 
dissolve them completely. 

be‘used as warm as possible. 
is best for silk, the flexibility of which 
Gelatine does for all other 


They must 
Isinglass 


it preserves. 
materials, 

To prepare a yard of stuff, one ounce 
of isinglass, or two ounces of gelatine, 
should be dissolved in not more than 
one pint of water. The size is kept in 
. bottle, covered over with a piece of paper in whic] 
holes have been pricked with a pin, to keep it from 
mildew. Itremains good to the last. Care should be 
taken to warm it afresh each time it is used. The 
requisites for the sizing operation are : a stretcher, simi- 
lar to an embroidery-frame, on which the stuff can be 
stretched by means of wedges, after it has been damped 
with tne size ; a soft brush to spread the size, and the 
utensils for dissolving and holding it, which should, on 
no consideration, be used for any other purpose, 


(To be continued.) 
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** COLOR-SKETCHING ON LINEN,” 
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A FLORENTINE CABINET, 





MONG tthe furniture exhi- 
bited at the recent Bordeaux 
Art Exposition the most 
noteworthy piece was a sort 
of Italian cabinet, remark- 
ably well preserved and fine- 
ly ornamented with paint- 
ings on copper. The height 
of this cabinet, which is 
faithfully represented in the 

accompanying illustration, is about sixty-five inches, 

including the legs which support it; the material is 
ebony, with incrustations of tortoise-shell and rose- 
wood. It was taken from the Abbaye de Ja Sauve in 

1790, by Moltde, proprietor of the Chateau de Curton, 

who died soon after without 

heirs. At the public sale 
of his effects succeeding his 

death it was bought by a 

notary, M. Bernard Demp- 

tos, the great-grandfather 
of the present owner and 
exhibitor, M. Adrien Rous, 
taing, Mayor of Targon. 

It has belonged now about 

ninety-one years to the 

Demptos-Roustaing family, 

by whom it is naturally 

highly prized. 
According. to tradition 
this notable piece of furni- 





ture was given by Louis 
XIII. to the Abbé de la 
Sauve, and was kept con- 
stantly in the study of the 
worthy abbot and his suc- 
cessors until the Revolution 
of 1789. An attentive ex- 
amination of the paintings 
on the doors clearly indi- 
cates a Florentine origin, 
however, and it is more 
than likely that this cabinet 
formed a part of the dowry 
of Marie de Medici, who 
married Henry IV. in 1601 
and brought him, beside 
six hundred thousand 
crowns, ‘‘a rich trousseau, 
diamonds, jewels, and fur- 
niture.”” The interior of 
the upper part is evidently 
intended to hold jewelry, 
although the monks are said 
to have kept the Agnus Dei 
in it, a somewhat original 
proceeding when the my- 
thological and amatory 
character of the decorations 
is considered. The inside 
panels of the doors are of 
copper, ‘‘ A: Sacrifice to 
Mercury” being painted on 
the one at the right, and ‘‘ The Huntress Diana’ and 
** A Satyr Embracing a Nymph” appearing on the left- 
hand one. On the front of the upper part is ‘‘ Nar- 
cissus Adiniring Himself in a Fountain.” Among the 
subjects delineated on the drawer-fronts are: ‘‘ Venus 
Rising from the Waves,” ‘*‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ 
“The Abduction of Europa,’’ and ‘‘ Calisto Yielding 
to Jupiter.’’ The interior of the porch-like middle part 
of the cabinet is set with mirrors, reflecting sixty-two 
times every object placed on the chessboard of ivory 
and ebony which forms the floor of the compartment. 
The workmanship and ornamentation of this cabinet 
are clearly of the early Italian Renaissance school, 
and, except that it would be an act of vandalism to 
remove the copper plaques, the maker’s name might 

















doubtless be found behind them. As it stands, and 
on its own merits, this cabinet is well worth a place in 
any museum. 


SOME HISTORICAL FRENCH FURNITURE. 


AT the October exposition held in the Paris Palais de 
l'Industrie there was shown an important array of his- 
torical furniture, much of it taken from the French 
palaces and some lent by families of the old nobility. 
Among the pieces displayed were several arm-chairs 
and stools, together with a diamond-shaped card-table, 
with a covering in ‘‘ petit-point’’ representing the court 
cards ona blue ground. This, with a bed and chairs 
covered in white satin embroidered with conventional 
garlands, dates from the Louis XIII. period. In the 
room with these specimens was a small square fire- 








FLORENTINE CABINET DECORATED WITH PAINTINGS ON COPPER, 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED TO MARIE DE MEDICI. 


screen made of a bit of the robe of the fair Dubarry, 
pale fawn color, spotted with dim flowers in blue—one 
of those stuffs whose loom was destroyed by order of 
the capricious beauty to prevent any other woman from 
sharing her advantages in dress. 

In a room sacred to relics of the century of Louis 
XIV. was exhibited a beautiful portrait of the Grand 
Monarch, once taken to Spain by the royal ambassador, 
who went there to claim the hand of the Infanta 
Theresa for his sovereign. Near by were various do- 
mestic articles of the period, such as daintily carved 
distaffs, and carved wooden busks used by ladies of the 
seventeenth century instead of corsets ; a pair of bel- 
lows from the private apartments of the king at Ver- 
sailles, decorated with panels of Venetian glass; a 








royal rolling-pin of carved wood, and butter-moulds 
with the royal arms, together with the cap and bells of 
the court-fool. 

Farther on were four large rooms fitted up in styles 
corresponding to the three last reigns of the old régime 
and the first empire. in the first of these might be 
seen rare hangings of Gobelin tapestry, reproducing 
historical scenes; furniture covered with ancient 
tapestry in ‘* petit-point ;’’ a mosaic table from a draw- 
ing-room at Versailles representing the gambols of 
dancing bears; a supetb Boule clock; an old sedzn 
chair from Trianon painted with marine views and lined 
with faded crimson velvet, and two porcelain gro- 
tesques from Fontainebleau. In the next room, hung 
with tapestries of Boucher and of Claude Audran, was 
a table once belonging to Louis XV., with the chateau 
and gardens of Versailles done in stucco work upon 
the top. Queen Marie Lec- 
zinska’s sedan chair dis- 
played its painted garlands 
and apoplectic cupids near 
two cabinets in Vernis- 
Martin, originally made for 
Fontainebleau. A sofa and 
twelve arm-chairs in carved 
wood covered with Flem- 
ish tapestry, illustrating old 
fables and pastoral myths, 
were taken from the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Beyond was 
seen more tapestry of Beau- 
vais and of Flanders, while 
vases of green-gray Sévres 
porcelain, of blue china, 
and of petrified wood, all 
the property of Marie An- 
toinette, were assembled 
with others of carved ivory, 
the gift of an emperor to 
the first Napoleon. 

In the centre of the Louis 
XIV. rooms stood a bed 
heavily draped with white 
brocaded satin, the wedding 
gift of the town of Lyons 
to the Dauphine, with two 
beautiful sofas covered with 
brocaded wild roses and 
ferns, and arm-chairs from 
St. Cloud, each displaying 
a Beauvais pastoral circled 
with lilac sprays and rose- 
wreaths, A couch carven 
and gilded and draped with 
pale green damask had for 
a comrade a mahogany 
work-table with garlands 
of flowers and cupids in 
““ gilt bronze, owned by Marie 
Antoinette. Ten pieces of 
tapestry representing the 
life and adventures of the 
famous knight of La 
Mancha were here, while 
‘ the Napoleon room had for 
wall-covering eighteenth century Gobelins after the de- 
signs of Giulio Romani. The bed in this room, brought 
from Fontainebleau, was heavily carved and gilded, with 
curtains of canvas embroidered with laurel wreaths in 
chenille. The cradle of the infant King of Rome, 
carved from an elm-tree root, stood beside the bed, and 
a toilet, table mounted on four lyres was flanked by two 
fauteuils covered with white brocade, their carved sides 
representing four white swans. On acentre-table stood 
the breakfast service of the Empress Marie Louise in 
silver gilt. 





THE furniture designs shown on the opposite page 
are both practical and artistic. In the wardrobe the 
customary doors in the ‘‘ wings’’ have been dispensed 
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with in favor of curtains—a feature that may commend 
itself to some of our readers. 
case is somewhat novel and picturesque. In the centre 


ures. Viollet-le-Duc calls attention to a pair sculpt- 
ured upon the capital of a column of an abbey church 
of the early twelfth century, where the form is almost 


The design for a book- 
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elongated and more heart-shaped, and they were cer- 


tainly employed to stimulace the blaze, as one may see 
by still another illustration in the *‘ Dictionnaire” of 





of the upper part is 
a cupboard decorated 
either in color or by 
inlaying. At each side 
of this cupboard there 
is space for two rows 
of books. Below the 
slab are two larger 
cupboards, the door 
of each being divided 
into three vertical 
panels. The central 
panel of the three is 
decorated, while the 
side panels are divided 
by horizontal bands 
into a series of com- 
partments, in each of 
which occurs the name 
of some great author. 
The work has many 
merits and is worthy 
of careful consider- 
ation. 

ART IN COMMON 

THINGS. 





IN the Italian Court 


of the Museum at 
South Kensington 
stands a glass case 





enclosing five or six 
objects of the most 
lavish artistic orna- 
mentation. These ob- 
jects are carefully pro- 
tected from irreverent 
touch and shut away 
as jealously from moth 
and rust and dust as 
any Venetian glass or 
carved ivory in the whole collection; they cost the 
nation a thousand dollars or more, and yet they are 
only bellows! It is rather curious that in a cold coun- 
try like England 
the only artistic 
examples of 
these fire-quick- 
ening household 
utensils, ex- 
hibited in the 


DESIGN FOR A WARDROBE WITH CURTAINS, 
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precisely the same as that of the ‘* blowers’’ in use in 
Vermont and New Hampshire kitchens, 
however, is larger, the operator in the sculpture evi- 


The nozzle, 











National Mu- 
seum, have 
come, as_ they 
did, from warm- 
er Italy. Bel- 
lows are certain- 
ly very little 
used in Italy 
nowadays, a 
straw or feather 





DRESSER, 


i a a a a ce 


Viollet-le-Duc. Inthe 
fifteenth century they 
became general house- 
hold utensils, hanging 
beside the monument- 
al chimney-pieces of 
castles as well as by 
the humble ones of 
cots. Their shapes 
were still unchanged, 
and whatever decora- 
tion they had was flat 
and —unconspicuous. 
They were often richly 
rilded, and elaborate- 


s 


ly garnished with or- 
namental nails, and 
their leathers were 


artistically chiselled. 





During this century, 
in fact, commenced 
their ornamental his- 
tory and that artistic 
embellishment which 
afterward made them 
almost too ponderous 
four a delicate hand to 
lift, and 
several under glass in 


finally put 


South Kensington as 
rare objects of art. 
In looking from the 








illustrations of the 
** Dictionnaire” to the 
South Kensington col- 
lection one can see the 
progress of the deco- 
rative idea toward its 
own decadence, even 
In the 
early fifteenth century 


upon bellows, 
pair, illustrated by 
Viollet-le-Duc, the form is slender and fine, the sur- 
faces flat planes, untormented by the elegant decora 
tions, which are subordinate to the object instead of 
tyrannizing over 
it, as they do in 
some of the 
seventeenth 
century ones of 
the museum, In 
some of the lat- 
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fan of most 
primitive fash- 








ion serving to 





ignite “‘scal- 
dini” and en- 
courage fagots 
to blaze from 
Naples to Mi- 
Jan, while in 
Englandbellows 
are constantly in 





use from John o’ 
Groat’s House 
to Land’s End. 
These facts 























serve to empha- 
size the other 


contour is abso- 
lutely lost under 
a confusion of 
sculptured 


curves and 





bosses, and 
scarcely a hint 
remains of the 
original 








idea 
that bellows are 
things to blow 
with, 
not pedestals 
back- 


grounds for 


fires and 


and 


sculpture. 

The illustra- 
tion on the fol- 
page 
shows at the 
left a pair of 
: iw bellows of about 
the middle of 
the sixteenth 


They 


lowing 





century. 











are of chestnut 





fact that art in 
the sixteenth 
century in the 
country of the Renaissance found nothing too mean or 
low to be touched by its idealizing fingers. 

Bellows are of very ancient origin and have figured 
somewhat in art, although, naturally, not as central fig- 


DESIGN FOR A BOOKCASE, 


dently employing the instrument to winnow grain, rather 
than for the purpose for which bellows have probably 
been in use ever since the days of Tubal Cain. In the 
thirteenth century the form seems a little changed, Jess 


wood carved 
with masks and 
mythical 
tures in high relief. The front, here represented, has 
a sort of heart-shaped design enclosing beside the cen- 
The nozzle is of 


crea- 


tral figure two dragon-tailed syrens. 
brass, turned in rings, and issues from a lion’s head, 
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It is less ostentatiously and massively weighted with 
the ornamentation under which nozzles afterward 
groaned —or wheezed—and in that respect is more 
‘* natural” than the one on the right which belongs to 
the same century, only a decade later. 

In another pair of bellows, this time of the seven- 
teenth century, one may see the increased floridity of 
the art of that period in miniature. These bellows are 
of walnut and the subject an ‘* Adoration of the Shep- 
herds," the Virgin, St. Joseph, manger, child, shep- 
herds, animals and all, in almost full relief! The 
‘* Adoraticn’’. has much the best of it and completely 
submerges the fact that the thing beneath is a simple 
pair of bellows. The sculptured forms themselves are 
ample and free, almost Venetian in style, although 
Florentine 
in fact, and 
the work- 
manship and 
modelling 
are quite 
equal to any- 
thing pro- 
duced by the 
best artists 
of that time 
upon the 
more impor- 
tant objects 
of house- 
hold and 
ecclesiasti- 
cal use. 

In the 
seventeenth 
century it 
was not un- 
common to 
place family 
portraits 
upon these 
humble 
utensils. A 
curious pair 
of English 
bellows is 
preserved to 
our days 
from the 
time of the 
Common- 
wealth. The 
mounting is 
of brass and 
the upper 
surface is 
completely 
covered with 
beadwork 
representing 
scrolls and 
flowers sur- 
rounding the 
portrait, 
copied froin 
one by Lely, 
or Bers. 
Fleetwood, 
daughter of 
Cromwell, 
to which 
lady the pair 
belonged. 

Some 
years ago I 
saw a pair of bellows in a peasant cot in Auvergne 
upon which some passing artist had exercised his skill. 
They were the commonest of their kind originally, but 
were made extremely uncommon by a quaint, fantastic 
arabesque of some large-leafed vine interspersed with 
bovine heads, and rough, touch-and-go likenesses of 
the children of the farm. in the very middle of the 
bellows was a portrait of the mother of the family, 
bare-legged and bare-footed, in the quaint peaked Au- 
vergnat bonnet, with her distaff in herhand. Although 
the treatment was of the roughest, the touch was mas- 
terly, and the common domestic utensil was an object 
of real art. Except for the fact that the mother had 
just died and her portrait was therefore priceless, the 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


peasant owner would gladly have parted with the bel- 
lows for a few francs, and thus lost a work of genius, 
worthy some day of a place in any art museum. [The 
illustration on this page shows, in addition to the bel- 
lows, two foot-warmers and a brasier, all three of which 
are interesting examples of the application of art to 
common things during the Renaissance centuries. 
Not less interesting are the beautiful examples of artis- 
tic keys on the oppcsite page, which may suggest to 
some modern key-maker the possibility of improvement 
in his craft. With the exception of the curious antique 
specimen with the seal, at the bottom, they are all of 
forged iron, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Ep. A. A.] 

An even more humble yet artistic object is to be seen 
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‘* ART IN COMMON THINGS.” 


BRASIER, BELLOWS, AND FOOT-WARMERS, (SEE PAGE 15.) 


in the Old English section at South Kensington. This 
is such a common thing as a roller frame for such long 
roller towels as one sees upon frames of unpainted pine 
in New England country kitchens. It dates from the 
seventeenth century and is of solid carved oak. A 
beetling cornice projects over a wide frieze and over 
the oaken roller. The frieze is carved in vertical designs 
and in what would be quite Doric severity but for the 
mythic monsters on Tudor terminals at the corners. 
It is about two feet in height and between three and 
four in width, being apparently calculated to carry 
towels fit for dripping Titans. What a wondrous solid 
age of oak was that when even kitchen roller frames 
were made not for one generation but for a dozen ! 





In the same Old English section one finds another 
quaintly interesting thing from England’s oaken age. 
This is also of carved oak and in architectural style 
and classic taste, the latter very much debased. At 
first sight it suggests a miniature temple without a 
pediment, or a Roman triumphal arch just one foot 
high. It is in reality merely a napkin press with screw 
and cross-bar, the latter resting upon elaborately sculpt- 
ured columns with Ionic capitals. The purpose of its 
existence was to do work that the humble and unes- 
thetic flatiron does in our days, and its place was—as 
its magnificence declares—not in pantry or kitchen 
but on the monumental side-board or dresser of a din- 
ing-room. 

Among these English oaks one finds also two wonder- 
ful cradles, 
massive 
enough to 
rock infant 
giants and 
strong 
enough to 
lull a score 
of succeed- 
ing genera- 
tions to 
sleep. One 
of them is 
carved in 
panels in 
very low re- 
lief and has 
at its head 
the date of 
the birth of 
the infant 
for whom it 
was—not so 
much made 


as built— 
October 14, 
1641. It is 


as gloomy as 
a sarcopha- 
gus, and un- 
less it was 
made 
testers 
or curtains, 
the knobs 
for which 
are seen, it 
must have 
been a black 
shadow even 


gay 


with 


in an oaken 
room. Its 
neighbor is 
royally rich 
with — sculp- 
ture, and be- 
dight with 
gold, and 
dates 
from the 
seventeenth 
century. <A 
fortune was 
evidently ex- 
pended upon 
this cot of 
an earl’s 
son, and the 
very fattest 
and best- 
nourished infantile genii of Pagan and Christian my- 
thology were coaxed to sprawl their plump limbs and 
rotund bodies on foot-board and head-board, but the 
artistic result is far more interesting and curious than 
beautiful. There are no curtains or testers to this 
cradle, but there is a sort of pent-roof over its head, a 
suggestion of Gothic over the very ungothic genii. 
Three huge sculptured feathers tower above this roof, 
once richly gilded, but now, like the genii, rather the 
worse for wear. The sculptured and gilded foot-board 
rises much higher than the roof under which the high- 
born head reposed. It is to be noticed also that the 
curve of the rockers of both these cradles, previous to 
evident restorations, was much less than of cradles 


also 
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nowadays, which goes to show that the seventeenth 
century infant was put to sleep by gentle ‘‘ jogs’’ 
rather than by the hemispherical motion of the present 
age. MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 





EVERY year more and more attention is paid in this country to 
Christmas decorations in the church, the school, and the home. 
We have practically lost the old Puritan antipathy to this cheery 
practice of our English ancestors, and, whereas formerly the use 
of evergreens for interior adornment at Christmas tide was con- 
fined exclusively to the Roman Catholics and Episcopalians, it is 
becoming common now among all Christian denominations, It 
has gone even beyond this point in some parts of Europe, where 
it has ceased to have a purely religious significance. Indeed, it is 
not at all rare at this season to find Jewish homes in this 
country decorated with evergreens; and in such cases the 
Christmas-tree is almost as much a joy for the youth of 


Wreaths are among the most important of all the materials 
which the decorator has to manipulate. Of the many ways of 
making them the following will generally be found to answer 
best : Stretch a strong cord tightly between two given points. 
For fastening the greenery to this use fine wire, which is far bet- 
ter than string, as there is not that danger of loosening to which 
twine is always liable, and a slight twist is sufficient to fasten it 
quite securely. Have the greenery at your left hand in small 
heaps, well assorted ; pick up the leaves you want, dispose them 
equally round the rope, and then, with the wire in the right hand, 
fasten them on—of course always working backward down the 
rope—the last leaves by this means covering the fastenings of the 
previous ones. A great difference is found among wreath makers, 
some thinking that all that is required is to tie the leaves on the 
rope, and so they go on indiscriminately fastening leaves after 
leaves, without any regard to their equal distribution, with the 
result that one part is ‘‘ starved "—you can see the rope as a thin 
line—while other portions are crowded to repletion. Care is de- 
manded even in this apparently simple work, and it is worth the 
pains necessary to do it well. Additional value is given to the 
wreath by a judicious mingling of the various shades of green 
which are at the disposal of the decorator; attention to this often 


these borders with single leaves, it is important that they should 
be all as near one size as possible. It is not necessary that they 
should be so exact as shown in the designs, but thousands may be 
selected quite near enough in size. In fastening the leaves in the 
position each has to occupy, thin strips of wood cut to the proper 
size may be covered with calico or colored paper, or else painted, 
and on these, the leaves may be fastened, with quarter-inch black 
tacks, the flowers and berries being secured by using strong hot 
glue ; or the borders can be made upon calico or prepared canvas, 
and the leaves stitched on with green or black thread, in which 
case put the first stitch round the stem and then go twice or 
thrice across the body of the leaf. 


Rinks for the Home. 


MADRAS muslins wrought with gold make the most 

exquisite sash window-curtains yet seen, excepting those of thin 

yellow silk with golden traceries relieved by touches of 
crimson and dark blue silk. 


ALL articles of delicate, minute work should 











that faith as it is for those of the faith of which it was 
originally a religious symbol. 

As yet, however, we have hardly succeeded so well in 
the management of these Christmas decorations as have 
our trans-Atlantic cousins. In England, they are so im- 
portant a feature in the church and the Sunday-school that 
a purely professional magazine like The Journal of Deco- 
rative Art finds it worth while, about this time of the year, 
It is to 
this excellent publication that our readers are indebted for 


to devote some space to the consideration of them. 


the varied array of Christmas designs found in one of our 
supplement sheets this month, and for the following prac- 
tical suggestions, which we abridge from the columns of 
our contemporary : 


In fixing on a scheme of decoration advantage should 
always be taken of any structural features, either to em- 
phasize them or to give point to the decorations by bring- 
ing them into a harmonious contrast with the lines of the 
building. Each room has an individuality of its own, and 
no rigid fixed rule can be laid down, but a little careful 
study of the room will soon reveal the natural modes of 
decorating it. 

Mottoes are one of the most valuable adjuncts in deco- 
ration. They should be legible, bold in character, consis- 
tent—that is, not two or three kinds of letters in one in- 
scription—well formed, and well spaced out. Generally 
they are the weak spot of amateurs, and, if faulty, they 
greatly mar the success of any decorative undertaking. In 
producing them there are two or three alternatives. You 
can either buy the texts ready printed, which never have 
the value nor the appositeness of specially made ones, or 
you can employ professional talent to write them ; or if 
there is no one on the decorating committee who can “ set 
them out,” you can purchase alphabets, and use them to 
mark out what is required. The employment of fantas- 
tically formed letters difficult to decipher is to be con- 
demned. A small stop between each word in the centre 
of the paper, and a larger or more important ornament at 
the beginning and endof the motto, will add very much 
to the decorative appearance. If space is limited it is 
better to keep the letters well together, and separate the 
words, This gives clearness to the reading. 

The positions the mottoes are to occupy is a question 
demanding some study. There can be no hard and fast 
rule laid down, as each room must be treated separately, 
but such positions as a frieze running round the room, 
the window heads, any arches there may be, are all natural 
places to be employed for this purpose. 

Of course there are many kinds of letters for mottoes. 
No combination is better than vermilion capitals, black 
letters, and blue stops, on a white ground. This ar- 
rangement is always pleasing, especially if the body of 
the text be written in early English. If any of the deco- 
rators are clever with the pencil, a little ornament in out- 
line, round the capital letter, will add to the value of the 
decoration ; or it can be gilt, or a gold tablet may be laid 
in and the capital painted on; in either case, the letter 
must be outlined to separate it from the gold. This rule 
is inflexible. If for temporary purposes, bronze powders 
may be used instead of gold leaf, as the latter demands 
considerable expertness in the handling. Of all kinds of 
letters, written ones are certainly the best, and have the 
most character about them. Next to written ones come 
letters cut out of paper, as they are more within the com- 
pass of the average amateur decorator, and the making 
of them is greatly facilitated and simplified by the use of 
an alphabet. Letters cut out of cardboard or stiff draw- 
ing paper, and then covered with cotton wool, have their 
advocates, and for getting certain effects they are doubt- 
less very good. Their best value, however, is obtained 
when they are fastened on a background of leaves, An- 
other method of producing letters is to cut them out of 
cardboard, dissolve some gum gtragacanth to the consis- 
tency of a jelly, then wash over the cardboard with the 
gum, and spread rice over it; this is repeated till the 














be on a level with, or not much above or below, the range 
of the eye. Chiffoniers with cupboards and shelves close 
to the floor for valuable and interesting ware are unsuit- 
able, dangerous and inaccessible. 


PAINTING on plush being so much more rapid 
than the tedious process of embroidery, and even more 
effective, it has rapidly come into use for screens. At the 
Woman's Exchange there is now a fine example of this 
work in a purplish plush screen ornamented with large 
branches of the magnolia in bloom. 


ORDINARY brown paper such as is used for 
wrapping parcels is being employed in some of the best 
houses in England for covering the walls of the dining- 
room. The use of the neutral tinted cartridge paper is by 
no means infrequent in this country, and the effect is ex- 
cellent, especially when the material is used in conjunction 
with a somewhat decorative frieze. 


FoR small delicately carved Chippendale chairs 
in old mahogany, there are to be found lengths of rare 
brocade for use in covering. Among these, a lizard-green 
satin, shows bouquets of copper-tinted velvet flowers in 
relief, and a red and black shot silk has a design of pears 
in rich brocade upon it. Velvet peacock feathers are 
strewn over the old gold ground of another. 


Amonc the new French materials is one charm- 

ingly suited to the wall hangings of a choice boudoir. 

It is a satin-faced stuff of pale greenish blue having gar- 

. lands of roses painted in oil. Another of linen painted 

and gilded suggests the stuffs first introduced in the reign 

of Louis XIV., which, meant for window-curtains, were 
adopted for gowns by the beauties of the day. 


CLOTH-OF-GOLD, gorgeous in sheen and sub- 
stance, is imported for use with low-toned yelvet or plush 
in portiéres. A New York decorator recently received an 
order from a rich iron-man in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia for an entire set of window-curtains for his drawing- 
room, to be made of this lustrous fabric alone. Under 
protest, his order was ultimately carried out to the letter. 


THE Westmeira carpet introduced by W. & J. 
Sloane is an improvement on the ordinary ingrain carpet, 
to which it bears, however, a sort of family likeness, As 
in the case of the plain red Indian matting, which we 
noticed some time ago as originally imported into this 
country by the same house, its introduction isa step toward 
enabling persons of moderate means to furnish their homes 
artistically, and is therefore to be commended. 


AN unsightly, oo ap pt ome recess, giving 
no depth for the reception of cabinet or table, may some- 
times be used with advantage for books. Shelves of well- 
seasoned pine reaching from skirting-board to cornice 
might be introduced, and painted to agree with other 
woodwork in the room. A pretty if unusual look might 
be produced by projecting bracket-shelves, on one side, 
agreeing with the arrangements of the bookcase, the whole 
overhung by a well-wrought cornice. The brackets, filled 
with specimens of pottery, the shelves with interesting 
books, will together ably cloak a builder’s errors. If pre- 
ferred, the lower shelves, enclosed by doors with brass 
handles, form convenient cupboards for magazines and 
papers. 

IN paper hangings and wall decorations there 
is a tendency to revert to the naturalistic style, which is to 
be deplored. Animals, vegetables, monstrous sunflowers, 
in all their gorgeous coloring, are being used to cover 
walls ; fishes, sea-weeds, and plants on dados; masses of 
foliage and birds of monstrous size are here, there, and 
everywhere on the walls. The Journal of Decorative Art, 
taking note of the fact, says: ‘‘ Artists who should know 
better are pandering to this false taste, and making our 
rooms resemble a greenhouse more than a dwelling-room. 
Birds and flowers painted upon panels we have no sort of 
objection to, but we do strongly object to a room being 
made to represent a pond or river on the dado, a forest on 
the wall-space, and a sky filled with birds. We object be- 
cause they are out of place, incongruous, and utterly de- 





structive of that repose which is an indispensable quality of 





requisite thickness of coating is obtained, when they can 

be used white, or can be made to imitate coral, by being 
washed over with a solution of red sealing wax, dissolved 

in spirits of wine. Another way of using the cardboard 

letters is to cover them with leaves, These should be the 
smallest possible, otherwise the letters will be clumsy and un- 
shapely. 

Shields lend themselves admirably to the purposes of the dec- 
orator. They are decorative in their character, and offer an ex- 
cellent field for devices of any kind ; in front of corbels they make 
a natural and appropriate finish. In devices the decorator has a 
very wide field and command of resources ; the most general and 
popular are monograms—either those of the church or school, or 
any of the sacred ones. Of the various methods for producing 
these, painting in color and gold is the best and most effective— 
indeed some of them can only be executed in this way—but very 
pleasing effects may be obtained with the simpler forms, as mono- 
grams, by working them in everlasting flowers of various hues 
and colors; if surrounded by evergreens, a good result is secured. 
To make these get some perforated zinc, cut it to the shape you 
require, and then insert the stalks of the flowers through the per- 
forations and fasten them behind, showing the flowers at the 
front. Another method is to cut out cardboard or thin wood 
painted or papered over; coat this with a strong paste, made 
from -half flour paste and half glue size; on this fix the flowers 
only, cutting off the stalks previous to fixing. Where ground 
and devices are both composed of evergreens, or evergreens and 
flowers, it is necessary to use a perforated zinc surface, or, if for 
large designs, open wire-work will do, 


DESIGN FOR A PANEL, ‘‘ THE ELOPEMENT.”’ 


relieves what would otherwise be monotonous. For many pur- 
poses, such, forinstance, as twining round columns, flat wreaths 
are preferable and more economical than round ones. A very 
good way of making them is to procure some worsted binding 
and then sew the leaves and berries on, taking care that the ends 
of each succeeding lot of leaves cover the stalks of their predeces- 
sors. When you have made your wreaths, arrange them so as to 
contrast with, or emphasize, the structural features. If you have to 
deal with a long plain wall, unrelieved with any feature whatever, 
and broken only by the window openings, first make a broad 
division between wall and ceiling, with a bold frieze, either orna- 
mented with a design of leaves, or made a ground for a text 
ormotto. Then connect the windows with another band, eithera 
design or atext. These bands tying the windows together, ought 
to be placed just beneath the spring of the window head, and if 
the bands be bordered with evergreens, these should also be car- 
ried round the window head. You have now two broad bands 
running round the room. To break the stiffness of line which 
they inevitably present, droop festoons—those from the upper 
frieze full, to give dignity to their long sweep, and those under- 
neath the window bands light, so as to lend themselves to the 
short acute curves. 

In the supplement (Plate CCXXIV.) there is a series of borders, 
with the various leaves of evergreens as the motifs, In making 


all good decoration.” 


IT is curious to note to what foreign uses 
certain European and Asiatic goods are being applied in 
the decoration and furnishing of homes in this country. 

Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, for instance, import embroidered Turkish 
saddle-bags, which upholsterers buy, cut in two, and use for chair- 
backs; they sell the wide, flowing, fringed Albanian sleeves for 
lambrequins, and the richly-colored picturesque Albanian hoods 
for similar purposes, The writer noticed a pile of Egyptian 
camel’s belts in the wholesale department, which, he learned, 
being of exceptionally strongly-woven cotton, and very good in 
color, are used by upholsterers for bindings. Red Turkish towel- 
ing is sold in large pieces to be made into curtains and portiéres. 
Turkish mosque rugs, sumptuously embroidered, continue to be 
much used for concealing unsightly doors. In this department 
of Oriental goods at Sloane’s, there are all sorts of ‘‘ odds and 
ends” of silk and velvet fabrics, which are eagerly bought up for 
the bullion embroidery on them ; this is cut out and sewn on to 
other material, sometimes forming a chief ornament, around 
which is arranged fine original needlework. 

GREAT comfort, especially in small houses, would 
be gained by making doorways between front and back rooms, 
not the old acquaintance of our drawing-room, folding-doors, 
using and making useless one side of both rooms; but a simple 
opening made in the most convenient part of the partition wall, 
not necessarily in the middle. Space, air, light, sun, view, may 
all be gained by this plan, as well as an extra chance for graceful 
folds of comfortable curtains, 
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teacher must, however, have the co-operation of the 
student, upon whom alone success finally depends. 
Would-be students often seem to think that if they 
could only obtain the instruction of some artist whose 
work pleases them their progress to success would be 
assured. Nothing is more absurd. Technical in- 
EFORE passing to the _ struction can be obtained from the teacher, and a wise 
consideration of paint- teacher can give a student valuable hints for his guid- 
ing on china, I would ance, but the application must be made by the student. 
like tosay afewwords All teaching that does not aim to make him see and 
to novices in the art think for himself is a positive injury. Good drawing 
about drawing, and to_ is simply seeing things correctly, aided by the second- 
urge upon them the ary qualification of having the hand trained to obey 
necessity of careful the dictates of the brain. The brain is the motive 
drawing before any power, however, and if it has not acquired or cannot 
attempt at coloring is made. If treating attain the faculty of comprehending the work to be 
of any but ceramic painting, insistence done, the hand may work on without any good result. 
upon the desirability of being able to draw It was the late William M. Hunt who told a pupil 
correctly before painting might be superfluous, but it that all the work of the drawing she had upon her 
is so often asserted that a course of draw- 
ing is unnecessary before beginning to paint 


I. 


ms THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DRAWING. 









apple-blossom in black and white with the aid of lines ; 
therefore it would be better for any one who might de- 
sire to reproduce this design to obtain the natural flow- 
ers, if possible, and paint from them, merely using the 
design here given as a suggestion as to the arrange- 
ment. If it is desired to treat the flowers convention- 
ally, this can easily be done from the design. The 
whole can be outlined in black or some dark greenish 
color, and the flowers can be treated in a slightly less 
naturalistic style than in the drawing. 

To paint a plaque in this style, first draw the outline 
of the design very lightly with water-color on the china. 
Tint the panel with vert bleu riche. Then wipe out 
the blue color from the flowers and around the edges 
of the panel, or, having waited until the tint is dry, 
scrape out the color from the outlines of the design. 
Then paint the flowers, shading the petals with black, 
with the addition of the smallest quantity of vert bleu 
riche or vert brun, and touching them in parts with car- 

mine, the buds to be a deeper carmine. 
Stems, brown (brun foncé) shaded with 





on china, and the results of this belief ap- 
pear so frequently, disfiguring the fair face 
of some piece of porcelain, that I cannot 
forbear again entering a protest against such 
a fallacy. 

It is not my purpose to advocate a sys- 
tem such as has recently been if it is not 











black. Leaves, vert No. 5 pré, heightened 
in the lightest tones with jonquil yellow, and 
shaded with vert brun, in the darkest por 
tions with some dark green (vert émeraude), 
or even with a little vert noir. The highest 
lights of the flower petals may be put in 
with little touches of blanc chinois, and the 








now pursued in our art schools, where the 
student plods his weary way through draw- 
ing from the flat and the round, year after 
year, but to argue that some knowledge of 
drawing and designing is necessary before any kind of paper could have been done in ten minutes where she 
decorative work can be practised successfully. Paint- had been working hours. Nothing could be more true. 
ing is only drawing with color: the one cannot exist It is only the brain-work that counts. Therefore let 
without the other; and to say that any one can paint the student who would learn to draw so that he may 
without knowing how to draw is to state an absurdity. produce good decorative work open his eyes to see 
The idea seems to prevail that it will do very wellto nature in her various forms, and train his hand to 
obtain something to copy, and then trace the design represent what he sees, not what he fancies he ought 
upon the object to be decorated ; but it is quite certain to see or what somebody else might see. Having 
that the person who cannot draw the design 

correctly from the copy cannot, after a trac- 

ing is made, keep the outline from distortion FELL = 

during the process of painting. I would LEG EE eee, SS 

not prescribe a certain course for every one, a : 
or say that such a time should be spent or 
such a method of training should be pur- 
sued in every case, as all that depends upon 
the capacity and the exertions of the stu- 
dent. 

The decoration of china, while it affords 
possibilities for the display of the highest 
style of art, does not, as a general thing, call 
for subjects of so high a range. Plaques 
and panels may be treated as pictures, but 
articles for use should be decorated with 
simple, natural, or, better, with conventional 
forms. It may not require great skill to 
make a good conventional design, but any 
decoration at all to be well done requires a 
certain steadiness of hand and nicety of 
touch, only acquired after considerable prac- 
tice in drawing. If the student who is not 
possessed of great skill in drawing, or who 
does not wish to spend a long time in learn- 
ing how, will be content with simple forms 
of decoration, all may be well; but let such 
a one refrain from representing the human 
face and form divine. This caution might 
be considered unnecessary, but I have in 
mind certain frightful examples where the 
ambition of the painter was only equalled 
by his temerity in attempting the representation of seen, let him put his ideas into his work boldly and 
such an intricate subject, and the result was a thing fearlessly. 
of horror. What was the cause of failure? The stu- 
dent had not learned the first principle of drawing, the 
art of seeing. The secret of good drawing is simply The plaque design given herewith, as well as others 
this and nothing more, and all teaching that does not which may appear in this series, is offered merely as a 
tend to make the student observe nature and learn to suggestion to decorators. It is impossible to give all 
see things as they are, is worse than useless. The the delicate tones of light and shade in the petals of an 
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‘APPLE BLOSSOMS.’’ DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 
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II.—SUGGESTIONS FOR A PLAQUE AND TILES. 











stamens, after being painted with jonquil 
yellow, may have their anthers put in with 
relief lightened with blanc chinois. The 
panel may be outlined with black or vert 
brun, and the ground outside is to be dead gold. _Pro- 
cure the gold prepared by china decorators in a moist 
state ready for use. Use very little turpentine with 
it, and apply it thickly. The gold ground should not 
be attempted until after the colors have been fired, as 
gold and colors do not fire well in close proximity when 
both are fired together for the first time, and besides 
it would be difficult to apply the gold without injuring 
the tinting. Certain touches necessary for 
the finishing of the flowers can be reserved 
for the second firing, after the gold has been 
applied. After the plaque has been fired 
once, therefore, apply the gold. Take a 
small stiff blending brush and dabble it 
evenly and thickly over the surface. If laid 
on by strokes of a brush, the brush-marks 
are likely to show, therefore the blender 
should be used. If properly applied and 
fired the gold will come out with an even 
surface, which can be rubbed with whiting, 
producing a beautiful effect of dead gold. 

In the Pyrus Japonica design for tiles, 
make the stems brun foncé shaded with 
black ; leaves, vert No. 5 pré shaded with 
vert brun and vert émeraude. The bluish 
gray tints of some of the jighter Jeaves may 
be given by the addition of a little vert 
bleu riche to a mixture of vert No. 5 pré 
and vert brun. Make the flowers brun 
rouge riche shaded with violet de fer and 
the deep red brown laid on thickly. The 
stamens should be yellow, with anthers of 
relief. The ground, if tinted, should be 
done before the flowers are painted. Café 
au lait would be a good color to use, or 
this design might even be painted upon 
creain-colored tiles. 

LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN, 


A LAVENDER-TINTED cup and saucer, with flock of 
blackbirds in silhouette, is easily executed by cutting out 
paper birds from a pattern correctly drawn and pasting 
the birds on the china. The ground is then put on 
over all, and, if gum water is used, the paper will not 
come off unless very much pressed. After the ground 
is perfectly dry the paper is scraped off and the black 
coloring applied. Common brown glazed earthenware 
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jugs can be made pretty as ornaments: by painting 
clusters of cattails upon them in darker shades of brown 
with broad green leaves. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 





IN James C. Beard’s excellent treatise on china 
painting, already noticed in these columns, beginners 
are given the following simple way of transferring a 
border pattern to the rim of the'china : 

Turn the article face downward upon a piece of 
smooth paper—fine wrapping-paper will answer—and 
with pencil carefully draw a circle around the china ; 
next measure the width of your border pattern, and 
make a pencil-mark on the paper circle accordingly. 
Now take a compass, fix the needle exactly in the mid- 
dle of the circle, with the pencil on the mark you have 
made, and carefully describe another circle. You 
have now a border that should fit your china. Cut 
this paper rim 
out and try it. 
It sometimes 
happens that 
the china is of 
such a shape 
that a_ nar- 
rower border 
is necessary. 
When you 
have succeed- 
ed in fitting 
the paper bor- 
der, double it 
into quarters 
or eighths of 
a large size, 
Now trace 
upon tracing 
paper enough 
from your pat- 
tern to cover 
the quarter or 
eighth of your 
folded paper. 
Place the 
traced pattern 
over it, and 
fasten all se- 
curely to a 
cushion or 
several thick- 
nesses of blot- 
ting paper. 
Among your 
*‘implements” 
you should 
have a needle 
set in a wood- 
en handle. 


With this 
needle prick 
holes quite 


closely along 
the outlined 
pattern, push- 
ing the needle 
each time 
quite through 
the folds of 
paper into the 
cushion. A 
sewing-machine with a fine needle is quite useful in 
this work if proper care is taken in holding the folds 
firmly. When all is done, a perfect border in small 
holes will be found upon the unfolded paper. Fasten 
this border upon the china with bits of wax or gummed 
paper. Before this is done, however, the china must, 
of course, have been properly prepared for receiving 
tracing or pencil marks. Make a “‘ pounce” or wad of 
soft cotton, cover it with powdered charcoal or any 
vegetable color (light, if your ground is dark), and dust 
carefully all the holes in the paper border. Carefully 
remove the paper, and you have a perfect outline in 
fine points of color. This outline must at once be 
strengthened in india-ink or water-color, as it may be- 
come blurred by handling. 

If the pattern is a simple one, the india-ink outline 
can be covered with the grounding color, applied by 
dusting the powdered color as already directed. Any 
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powder falling beyond the outline border can be easily 
wiped off. As the decorator of course understands 
in this case oil should only have been placed upon 
that part of the china which is to be covered with the 
border ; or if carmine, turquoise-blue, or any color is 
used that can be applied in a thin wash, the ground 
can be Jaid on in tube-color with the brush. In either 
case the ground must be allowed to dry thoroughly, 
then the color can be carefully scraped from the out- 
line, leaving the white china to receive the color intend- 
ed for the pattern. If the bands are sent first to be 
fired, a ‘* hard’”’ color must be chosen, or the second 
firing might ruin it. If a ‘‘ soft’ color is chosen, the 
pattern must be the same. 

Where two colors, or gold and color, are required 
in a border, the safer way is to expose the piece to 
two firings—the plain band of color fired first and 
the pattern painted over it. In all cases, however, 
the ‘“‘hard” color, or that requiring great heat, is 
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fired first. ‘soft’ colors to be fired 
with it. 

Firing is an expensive item for the amateur china 
painting, and Mr. Beard, bearing the fact in mind, has 
given his directions with reference to but one firing. 
He gives the following useful hints: Care must be ta- 
ken that the hard colors, those that require the greatest 
heat to fuse, should not be placed upon the same article 
with those lighter and more easily fused, as the intense 
heat required to fire properly the hard (generally the 
dark) color, would entirely ruin the more fusible tints, 
which are light sky blue, light carmine A, pear] gray, 
warm or sunset gray, ivory-yellow, and all the light 
colors. It will therefore be seen that if extremes in 
colors are desired upon the same article—for instance, 
dark red, with light blue or yellow—the red or hard 
colors must be placed upon the china first and fired, 
then the lighter colors are laid, the second firing being 
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at a lower temperature. When but few articles are 
decorated, it is a safe and convenient plan for the ama- 
teur to send them for firing to the professional decora- 
tor, particularly if gilding is desired, for gilt bands are 
extremely awkward embellishments for beginners to 
undertake. Small kilns for home use, called muffles, 
are sometimes used very successfully, and for those 
living at a distance from firing establishments these 
muffles are certainly great conveniences for firing 
small articles. The process of “‘ firing” in these minia- 
ture kilns can in most cases be completed in two 
hours. This time includes gradual heating and cooling. 





THE CINCINNATI POTTERY CLUB. 





WHEN the decorative art movement of this country 
comes to be a matter of history, no part of it will be 
more interesting than that which treats of Cincinnati. 
The development of decorative art in that city has been 
not only origi- 
nal but para- 
doxical. It is 
largely the 
work of wom- 
en, yet in the 
paths of men. 
It is at once 
fashionable 
and serious ; a 


caprice, but 
persistent. Its 
methods are 


those of inde- 
pendent re- 
search and 
individual ex- 
periment, and 
it has resulted 
not only in im- 
portant art in- 
dustries, as in 
the case of the 
Rookwood 
Pottery, but in 
the founding 
of the Art Mu- 
seum, and its 
endowment by 
Charles West. 

Miss Mc- 
Laughlin’s ex- 
periments in 
painting on 
clay were the 
outgrowth of 
the gentle art 
of china paint- 
ing did 
not begin until 
October, 1877. 
These were 
conducted in 
the most rudi- 
mentary man- 
ner and with 
an improvised 
sheet-iron 
oven. The 
first few 
months were 
fruitful only in 
failures, which in turn brought about renewed efforts. 
In the spring of 1878 she succeeded in producing some 
creditable wares which were shown at the first exhibi- 
tion of the newly conceived Art Museum. These were 
afterward sent to the Universal Exposition of 1878, at 
Paris, where they attracted attention, not in competi- 
tion with Limoges work, but as evidences of an artistic 
spirit which refused to recognize obstacles, of artistic 
impudence, in short, charming enough to be patted on 
the head and encouraged. 

By this time a whirlwind of petticoats had invaded the 
potteries. It must have been with grim humor and some 
condescension that the potters saw this eruption into the 
Dallas and Coulter establishments, the ringed fingers 
in the clay, and the fashionable toilettes mud-besmeared. 
Years and a dignified purpose cannot make work in 
clay more dainty than the making of mud pies ; nor can 
it be taken home to do among more feminine surround- 
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ings. But clay marks may become an honorable dis- 
tinction which women are proud to wear, and so they 
became in Cincinnati. Every woman who could find a 
corner in a pottery installed herself there. It was an 
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era of much dabbling but passed safely through the 
crisis of all manias. The moist vase which ‘‘ slumps” 
in the decorator’s hands, the vicissitudes of the seven- 
fold fiery furnace, the cracked ware, and burned-out 
color, are trials which only the stoutest hearts 
can long endure. 

It was at this time that Miss McLaughlin con- 
ceived the idea of the Pottery Club. She invited 
a number of ladies who had had previous expe- 
rience in drawing, painting and modelling ; they 
met and organized April Ist, 1879. The first 
works were made and fired at the Coulter Pot- 
tery, and after a few months the club took a 
room at the Dallas Pottery. Here they were 
greatly indebted to Joseph Bailey, the manager, 
a potter by descent, his father and grandfather 
having been potters before him. At the door 
was Joseph Bailey, Jr., with his bench and pot- 
ter’s wheel ready to make a vase to order, supply 
clay for modelling, or render whatever aid might 
be necessary to the new enterprise. The story 
of the early trials and triumphs of the Pottery 
Club would be but a repetition of the story of 
the potter’s successes and discouragements from 
Palissy down. There is no rule for the ceramic 
art. Success is the result only of patience and 
experience. The potter’s skill is like the cook’s. 
‘* Mary, how do you always get your biscuit so 
light ?"’ ‘‘ Oh, ma’am, I do them by jedge !"" So 
the potter gets his proportions in mixing his 
colors, and so he regulates the temperature of 
his kiln. The process otherwise is simple. The 
vase or other article is taken in its moist clay 
state. The underglaze colors are mixed with 
clay, making with water a sort of paste called 
‘*slip.’’. The ground, which in Limoges or bar- 
botine is mottled, is put on first with a brush, 
and the decoration is applied afterward. To 
this considerable relief can be given by the brush 
alone, the slip having been made sufficiently stiff. 
If the decoration is altogether in relief it is 
modelled separately in the clay and attached. 

These few details imply a wider range of 
fancy, and great practical skill and experience. 
If, for example, the clay is too moist, when the 
vase is ready for firing it is liable to collapse, or, to speak 
more technically, to ‘‘ slump.” Less than in overglaze 


color is it possible to form correct ideas in underglaze 
color of the result of firing. To do this it would be 
necessary to determine two elements accurately—the 


proportion of color in the slip, and the temperature of 
the kiln. Of these either one may be at fault if the 
color is bad. To decide which is another exercise of 
judgment that even after Jong practice may still be 
faulty. 

The potter’s more immediate assistance to the ama- 
teur is in the glazing and firing. ‘The glaze is a com- 
position of flint, spar, china clay and lead for yellow 
and white wares : for other uses colored clays are add- 
ed. The proportions are the potter's secret. Different 
members of the club have attempted glazing but with 
indifferent success. General terms may serve to ex- 
press the general temperature. Yellow ware is fired at 
a mild heat, white at a very severe heat, overglaze 
again at a mild heat. Anything more definite than 
this is also the potter’s secret. 

The work of the club takes a wide range. A vreat 
deal is done on the biscuit, or after once firing. This 
comprehends much of what is known in New York as 
Bennett ware. Imitations of Longwy and Majolica 
are also undertaken by them. 

The first reception of the club was held at the Dallas 
Pottery in April, 1880. The old stained 
made beautiful with flowers and draperies, and a kiln 
was burning to interest and entertain the sight-seers. 
The club’s receptions became at once fashionable affairs, 
The invitations alone were things to be prized, being 
original designs etched on copper by Miss McLaughlin. 
The room was kept at the pottery until the death of 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Bailey’s transfer to the Rookwood 
Pottery. The club has now a room in The 
usual day for meeting is Wednesday, but the room is 
open for work at any time. Those who prefer can 
work at home, but for any special work the members 
go to the Rookwood Pottery, and there the work is 


room Was 


town. 


fired. Theclub is limited to sixteen members. These 
are Miss Marie Louise McLaughlin, Mrs. George 


Dominick, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Keenan, Mrs. Kebler, 
Miss Newton, Miss Holabird, Miss Fletcher, Miss 
Fannie M. Banks, Miss Florence Carlisle, Mrs. Walter 
Field, Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, Mrs. A. H. McGuffey, and 
Miss Julia H. Rice. 

Each member works in her own way, and the indi- 
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viduality which the results show is a great part of the 
charm. Different members show particular aptitudes 
for certain kinds of work, or have been especially suc- 
cessful in getting certain colors. At the last exhibition 
of the club this was very manifest, Miss Laura Fry 
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displayed some terra cotta vases with incised decora- 
tion, and Doulton ware with designs in outline which 
showed her admirable skill in drawing and composition. 
Miss McLaughlin’s adaptations of Japanese motives 
used with wise restraint were another feature. Mrs. 
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Dominick's modelling of flowers would bear compari- 
son with fine foreign work in the rendering of the 
natural growth. 
in terra cotta disclosed the last and best quality, vital- 
ity. The work of Mrs. Keenan shows a genius 
for color which is unusual anywhere. 


Miss Clara Fletcher's portrait busts 


A large 
low bowl-like vase by her is worth description, 
The body was cream clay and the decoration 
carried the same tints through yellow browns 
and up to gold, palpitating and changing from 
one subtle tint to another with a subdued rich- 
ness and lustre which it is scarcely extravagant 
to compare with old Moorish and Gubbio ware. 
This is not to say that there is nothing crude 
shown in the work of the Cincinnati Pottery 
Club. 
fectly successful. 
surprisingly good, but the blending of the dec- 
oration into this often wants subtlety. There is 
a definiteness of outline which suggests over- 
glaze work. But this only shows that while the 
club has done much it has not accomplished 
MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


Their Limoges or barbotine is not per- 
The groundwork is indeed 


everything. 


A DOUBTFUL ART TREASURE. 
THE ‘‘LUCA DELLA ROBBIA”’ AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. 


Mr. H. G. MARQUAND, one of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum, has presented to 
that instiiution a work in glazed terra-cotta of 
the Della Robbia school, and purporting to be 
an original production of Luca della Robbia 
himself. 
ures it contains are concerned this is a work of 
considerable importance. 


So far as size and the number of fig- 


It stands seven feet 
broad and ten feet high, and appears to be in 
== perfect condition. 
provised to contain it by enclosing the wooden 
porch at the eastern side of the building, a 
temporary arrangement which well 
enough for the present. The monument is set , 
up against the eastern side of this room, and 
the remaining wall space is closely filled with 
excellent photographs of the works of Luca della 
Robbia and of his family, handsomely mounted, and 
furnishing the student with much useful material for 
study and comparison. 
The work itself has been obtained from the family of 


A small room has been im- 


answers 
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an Italian nobleman in whose mortuary chapel it form- 
erly served as an altar-piece. It is a representation of 
a subject always a favorite one with the Italian artist, 
‘* The Assumption of the Virgin,’”’ and represented by 
them in two different ways, the historical and the mys- 
tical. That is, they either represented the event as it 
took place according to the legend, or they treat it as a 
mystery, and disregard the legendary incidents. It is 
the mystical treatment that has been chosen by the 
designer of the present monument. The Virgin robed 
completely in white and with folded hands is supposed 
to be floating up from the tomb surrounded by the 
mandorla or almond-shaped halo enclosing her whole 
body, and having the circular halo as 
usual about her head. The some- 
what hard outline of the mandorla, 
in this instance, is softened by the 
heads of seven infant cherubs, four 
on the left side and three on the 
right, in varied attitudes. The feet 
of the Virgin rest upon a little cloud, 
and this again is upborne by a 
cherub, which hovers directly over 
the tomb, filled with flowers from 
which the Virgin has just arisen. 
The front of the tomb is decorated 
with two panels painted to imitate 
marble, and ornamented with two 
large rosettes such as we are familiar 
with on the tomb of Scipio and other 
Roman sculptured works. 

In front of this tomb at either end 
stand two saints. At the left, St. 
Augustine, perhaps, and St. Francis 
with the cross and showing the 
stigmata on his hands, and at the 
right, St. Bernardino holding the 
sacred monogram and his book, and 
next him a saint whom we do not 
recognize. Over the heads of each 
of these saintly groups are four 
angels floating, half emerging from 
the clouds, ant playing upon pipes. 
These figures of the Virgin, the 
four saints and the eight angels, 
make the composition which fills the 
square enclosed in the architectural 
design of the monument. This 
architectural design is one common 
not only with Luca but with all the monumental de- 
signers, architects and sculptors of his time. Two 
Renaissance pilasters support an entablature, the frieze 
of which is filled with a row of seven cherubic heads 
similar to those which surround the figure of the Virgin. 
Above the cornice rises a flat curved pediment on the 
wall of which two floating angels support a crown. 
The whole structure is topped with an ornament of 
leaf and flower, not too well proportioned to the struc- 
ture it surmounts. A very good photograph of the 
work is on sale at the museum. 

It cannot in honesty be said that this is a work of 
importance as a specimen of Luca 
Della Robbia’s work, allowing it to 
be by him. It has none of his 
peculiar charm, and only illustrates 
on a grand scale the methods and 
general character of the works of 
his school. Documentsr perhaps 
exist which show the date when the 
work was executed, but any one 
who will study the collection of 
photographs, so usefully and con- 
veniently placed on the walls beside 
it, will easily see that it is not a work 


the detestable system that prevails in the management 
of this unhappy museum, where we never seem to be 
able to get a first-rate thing (the Avery collection of 
Oriental porcelain being the only exception, as far as it 
goes), and where we are never allowed to see anything 
as it comes from the hands of its maker. This work of 
Della Robbia's is at best an indifferent piece; but it 
would have had more interest than it has could it have 
been merely put together and set up without the assist- 
ance of the museum repairers. We are very sure that 
this is what would have been done with it in London or 
in Paris. 

When we speak of the work not being a first-rate 
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specimen, we do not mean to deny that the material is 
of as good quality and that the color is as good as will 
be found in the best of Luca della Robbia’s work, or in 
the work of his school. But it must be remembered 
that the color of these objects is never to be unre- 
servedly praised, and that the material is rarely fine 
enough to bear a close inspection ; it is always best 
seen and enjoyed when placed at a good distance above 
the eye. 
pleasure the row of babes in their swaddling clothes that 
smile like a long sunbeam along the frieze of the Found- 
ling Hospital, but Luca (though Vasari says Andrea 








of the same period nor made by the 
same hands that produced the best 
of these. Nay, the work itself con- 
. tains palpable evidence that it is 
not a unit, though we have not the slightest intention 
of intimating that it has been tampered with, but the 
coloring is not the same throughout, nor, what is of far 
more importance, does all the modelling seem to be in 
one style. Compare, for instance, in the row of four 
cherubic heads on the left of the Virgin (the spectator’s 
left) the second head from the top with any one of the 
other heads; it is certainly not in their style, and is 
modelled with very inferior skill. The whole monu- 
ment bears suspicious traces of having been dressed 
up, put in order, ‘‘ made to look nice,” according to 
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made them), like the good sculptor that he was, knew 
how to calculate his effect, and, brought down to us 
by the photograph, these figures are seen to be strong- 
ly but coarsely modelled, all the artist’s force bent to 
secure expression, and no time wasted in seeking 
to finish too finely. So, if the visitor to the museum 
will examine the photographs of the work attributed to 
Luca it will be seen that he has great power of expres- 
sion ; that he varies it with delightful truth and judg- 
ment ; that he can be manly or tender, playful, heaven- 
ly, innocent at will ; and that he is beautifully free and 


Visitors to Florence will remember with _ 
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natural in attitude and gesture, seizing habitually and 
spontaneously, where even Raphael was victorious only 
now and then, the very links that have the heart of moth- 
er and child in hold, so that women melt before these 
laughing innocents, and children put up their hands 
to stroke their own sweetly imaged mother. In his 
composition, moreover, he is seldom crowded, seldom 
formal, by no means fond of obtruded balance and rep- 
etition. Then Jet him turn and see how few of these 
characteristics are present in this ; how hard and monot- 
onous it is in treatment. No doubt it is useful to have 
such a specimen ; it gives a general notion of how the 
Della Robbia things look, but, on the other hand, it is 
bad to have it because it may lead 
us to think that this is all they look 
like. And that would be a great 
pity. We have only to ask our- 
selves the question, supposing this 
piece; so noble in size, to have been 
really a first-rate example of a great 
master like Luca della Robbia, is it 
to be believed that a private Amer- 
ican citizen could have secured it in 
the open market from the museums 
of Europe, practically free as they 
are in the power to spend money, 
and wanting as they do good speci- 
mens of his work? The thing is 
simply impossible. The reason why 
the work is here is because it is an 
inferior though showy work of a 
school, not the work of a master. 
CLARENCE COOK, 





” PATE- SUR-PATE ” DECORA- 
TION. 





IN giving the beautiful litde de- 
sign of ‘‘Le Cheval Fondu,’’ in 
‘* pate-sur-pate,’’ printed .on this 
page, we are tempted to reproduce 
from the columns of an English 
contemporary the following descrip- 
tion of the process of this extremely 
delicate mode of ceramic decora- 
tion: ‘‘ The design sketched, the 
artist takes his camel-hair pencil, 
and with the white clay in a liquid 
state, and of the consistency of thick paint, lays it upon 
the surface of the colored parian. As the clay he paints 
upon begins to suck in or absorb the white liquid clay 
from his pencil, he regulates it to follow his drawing, 
and also to secure the different degrees of thickness to 
form his shadows, or give the desired relief. The artist 
has to trust to his skill and knowledge alone as to what 
those shadows shall be, as the liquid clay presents an 
opaque appearance before firing. When all is done 
to the workman’s satisfaction, then comes the crucial 
test of his labor—the firing. The firing of the parian 
body is executed at two different times. The first is to 
take out all the contraction, while it 
also brings out the greater part of 
the shadows of the painting, but 
not the softer tones. To see one of 
the vases in the clay state, painted 
and ready to be carried into the 
kiln, one can realize the difficulty 
and risk to be undergone in the 
firing. If the vase should be com- 
plicated in its outline it is put to 
stand upon a thick butt of clay of 
the same material, and then partly 
encased with curved pieces of clay 
to reach the parts of the vase which 
project, and to act as supports while 
its contraction is going on in the 
kiln. Very careful calculation is re- 
quired to meet this, for if one part of the vase had 
more support than another it would be thrown out of 
form. It must be borne in’mind that the whole of the 
object is undergoing a contraction equal to a sixth of 
its size in the clay state. The first firing takes about 
forty hours. The second firing requires just about the 
same number of hours as the first firing, but a little 
higher heat. After the second firing comes the glaz- 
ing, which gives a still softer appearance to it. In the 
selection of the glaze, one has to be chosen that will 
not affect the color of the different clays.”’ 
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NEW FLOWERS IN EMBROIDERY. 


HE new flowers introduced this season for 
embroidery purposes are not only striking in 
color but complicated in form, and the imita- 
tion of nature is carried in them to a wonder- 
ful Cegree of perfection. The special feature 
of this imitation is the rendering of what a 
painter would call the textures. In the Madeira 
vine, for example, with its long silky blossoms, 
the leaves and stems are in arrasene, introduc- 
ing the greatest variety of tints and the most 
careful shading. The blossoms are made of 
creamy-white silk threads, which are led 
through to the outer surface, cut off and left 
a quarter of an inch long. Tufts of these silk 

ends give almost the same reiief that the natu- 
ral flower would have. A striking piece of 
work at Bentley’s is a mantel lambrequin of 

dark red plush with a decoration of this 

Madeira vine. 
lies-bleeding” is another 
flower with 
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rose or the thick lying petals of the dahlia may be cqually well 


imitated, but little more being required than a knowledge of the 
forms and a certain dexterity of the fingers. To heighten the 
effect embroidery is skilfully introduced—for instance, French knots 
in the centres. It 
above all elegantly dainty in design and finish, for clunrsiness in 


must be added that ribbon work should be 
the execution spoils it completely. 

As it has appeared here, ribbon work is entirely different in 
character. Thus far it is used only in flowers, and the foliage and 
stems are worked in Kensington stitch in arrasene or in crewels. 
The ribbons are in fact pieces of silk that are used to form the 
flower, and are caught down with silks at the outer edges. These 
silk stitches are made no more prominent than is necessary to keep 
the flower in place or give it verisimilitude. This work, which 
appears on screens, chair backs and seats, sofa pillows, wood 
boxes, and in fact wherever embroidery is used, is very striking. 
Certain flowers seem to be preferred. Chief among these is the moss 
rose bud in which the pink folded buds are easily simulated, and 
arrasene gives them their mossy covering. A screen of light blue 
plush has a decoration of this kind springing from the lower right- 
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The gold which is lavishly used is couched Cown, Tor this pur- 
pose it is much better to use the Japanese gold thread, as it does 
not tarnish like our American and much foreign thread. The 


work of couching is simple. The silk should be stretched on a 


frame, and thus arranged the fastening Cown of the threads is 


The introduction of gay birds and strar 
h to the effect. 


scarcely rival the Japanese in embroidery, but may catch at least 


easily accomplished. 


brilliant-hued flowers adds muc The amateur wiil 
the same effects. : 

There is a screen at the Decorative Art Society's rooms em- 
broidered in a Japanese design, 
It be 
It is about four feet high and the embroidered panel 
The first panel i 


yellow tint which is asso- 


which, though net striking, i 


very artistic. may said to typify spring, summer, and 


autumn. 
cover not more than two thirds of the space. 


an écru silk, but without that distinctive 





ciated in the mind with écru, this being rather of the hue of th 
natural linen. The design is of tall yellowish stocky flowers, 
which the daffodil or some such plant may have suggested. The 


flowers and foliage are only shades of the same color, and no at- 
tempt is made to copy the coloring of rature. The centre pancl 
is light blue silk of a rather cold shade. Ths 
to 


decoration here has but little resemblance 


natural forms or coloring. The flowers su; 











beautiful effect. The 


blossoms resemble those of the Madeira vine 


sie 


in form but grow in clusters, and range in 
color from deep red to light red. 


The leaves 
are done in the usual way with arrasene, and 


i 
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in 


the flowers are also of arrasene in Kensing- NI 
ton stitches, but are raised, built up as it ’ 
were, until the flower is in relief. Ina mantel 
lambrequin of olive plush, embroidered with 
‘* love-lies-bleeding,” the clusters of long red 
blossoms stard out almost as if they were 
applied. 

A flower which deserves to be classed with 
these, although it is not in such relief, is the 





‘*firecracker,” to call it by its common 
name. This is a stocky plant in form 
resembling the hyacinth. It is embroid- G3 


ered in shaded red arrasene, with pink in the 
highest lights, and looks particularly well 
on an olive plush cushion and chair-back 
for one of the low wicker arm-chairs now so much in vogue. 

Another novelty is the corn-flower, which is worked in flat 
silks, the inner petals in shaded purples edged, pansy-like, with 
yellow. The flower is flat, and from the centre rises a tall olive 
seed vessel done in crewels and covered with olive silk in dia- 
monds. 

The Algerian star-flower, embroidered on a dark red plush 
mantel lambrequin, is a five-petalled open blossom worked in olive 
green crewels. The star is represented by means of white filoselle 
caught down from the centre at the edge, and returning again to 
the centre, imitating as closely as possible a four-rayed star. This 
flower is scattered along the vine with careful attention to the 
natural growth. 

The ‘‘ Savannah flower,” worked in shaded pinks, resembles in 
shape a large white lily. In an olive plush mantel lambrequin, 
on which it is best seen, the flower is shown full-faced and in 
perspective, and proves itself extremely valuable 
for decorative purposes. The tints used are 
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DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED ALTAR FRONTAL, 


hand corner. The wild rose is another favorite flower, as is the 
forget-me-not, one of the easiest and prettiest flowers made. A 
pleasing combination is seen on a wood box covered with peacock- 
On the top is a large bunch of pale yellow roses with 
olive foliage, and on the sides similar sprays, though smaller. 
Exact description of this work cannot easily be given. What may 
be called the crumpling of the silk to represent the petals of the 
flower really depends on the worker's power of observation and 
A certain turn of the silk may give the whole 


blue satine. 


imitative instinct. 
effect, and another may utterly destroy the resemblance. 

A large arm-chair covered with écru satine with a surface exceed- 
ingly lustrous has on both seat and back a decoration of tulips of 
the most gorgeous description, accompanied with foliage done in 
crewels, The tulips are all of mixed hues, yellow, red, and purple, 
the different silks being most skilfully mingled and the tulip 
forms preserved with great accuracy. It would be possible, although 
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YP gest the fleur-de-lis and the foliage is mucl 


the same in color, the tints varying between 


écru and olive browns. The third panel is a 


sort of greenish gray silk and the decoration 


is a mass of &crus and browrs 


with which 


crimson mingles. It is impossible to give a 
clear idea of the design, as it is so conven- 


tionalized, but those familiar with Japanese 
work will readily understand the treatment, 


while the tints given will su 





rest a pleasant 





arrangement of color. Below these panels 


are Japanese bands bordering a larger piece 





of decorative Japanese stuff. The screen i 
mounted in ebonized wood cut in parallel 

; lines, 
Wi! There is also at the Decorative Art So- 
ciety’s rooms a dining-room screen, the 


three panels of which are of cru linen can 


vas. In outline stitch in red are the three 

figures of Venus, Juno, and Proserpine, each 
indicated by her attributes as well as by the name which ap 
pears underneath. The striking feature of these panels is the 
way in which the foliage makes a relief for the head, which 
surrounded in each case by a circle of the red outline stitch, 
The screen is mounted in wood covered with dark red tamped 


velvet. 

A three-leaved drawing-room screen from Miss Tillinghast's 
embroidery studio is of dark red plush with snowballs outlined 
in gold on the two outer panels, while across the centre is a 
branch of large red roses each outlined with gold and also with 
A tapestry stitch screen executed by the Associated 
fate 


gold stems. 
Artists bears a charming design of Marguerite testing het 
She stands in front of a brick wall whose color 


Another 


with the daisy. 
appears through the mass of ivy which climbs ovcr it. 
screen made by the same artists has a branch of apples thrown 


across it, the fruit in appliqué and the foliage in embroidery 


NEEDLEWORK NCTES 





from a light to a purplish pink deepening al- 
ways toward the stem. The flower is arranged 
with leaves as a vine, and shows finely against 
the olive plush. 


RIBBON WORK. 

THE revival of ribbon work, which was one 
of the pretty conceits of the age of Louis 
XVIL., is due to English influence, and the South 
Kensington school has warmly taken it up. In 
one form it has appeared here, but, except as 
imported, in none of the elegant elaboration 
that is seen abroad. Twoscreens brought over, 





one from France, the other from England, show 
the capabilities of this work, and how much of 
an art it really is. Both of them are of white 
satin. The English screen has a Louis XVI. 
design of wreaths and knots. The ribbons used are not wider 
than half an inch and are delicately shaded, and the entire dec- 
oration is made of them. The work is done by passing the rib- 
bons through the satin and fastening them down in the required 
forms. They are narrow enough to admit this, and a very small 
hole is sufficient to allow them to be drawn through. This hole 
may be made large enough with an embroidery needle of the 
right size. In this English screen and in the French one, whose 
design is sprigs of flowers sprinkled over the surface, the work 
is both complicated and delicate. The ribbons are in relief, so 
to speak, and the forms carefully preserved. For example, the 
leaf form is elongated and slightly raised, and its small peculiari- 
ties are observed. The edge may be folded over or twisted and 
carefully caught down in position. The simplicity of the wild 








FOR AN EMBROIDERED FRONTAL, 


ALTAR 


DESIGN 


it was not done in this case, to tint the silks with oils or water- 
colors. This, however, would be a still further departure from 
genuine ribbon work, and it would be pleasanter to see ne tendency 
reversed and the old art of ribbon work revived here, as shown in 
the two screens previously mentioned. 


EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 


MERELY as decoration, screens have become indispen able arti- 
cles of furniture, and there seems to be no limit to the magnifi- 
cence of those intended for drawing-rooms. Some of the hand- 
somest are Japanese work. These are of gold embroidery and 
colors on silks. With Japanese designs they are easily imitated. 








A SCARF-COVER for a fancy table, cabinet or 
bracket, at the Decorative Art Society’s rooms, 
shows a new combination of color, and a charm- 
ing design. The body of the scarf is a golden 
yellow soft surah satin. The ends are of yel- 
low red Japanese silk, placed over the yellow a 
quarter of a yard in depth. Both are fringed 


out for half a finger’s length and the two fringes 





mingle. The border is ornamented with two 
designs of conventionalized leaves, outlined in 
deep red silk—not with outline stitch, but witha 
closer over-and-over stitch such as 1s seen in 
linen embroidery—and darned with filoselle in 
slightly varying tints of yellow and red. 
Japanese fans and figures have been utilized 
in a new way just as their use in decoration had 
become somewhat hackneyed. The fans chosen 
are the small, long-handled ones, and their use can be best indi- 
cated by describing a scrap-basket. This is covered with light 
blue silk. 
to the silk with feather stitch in red, the handles being held with 


On opposite sides are two of these fans, caught down 
bands of the same color. All over the surface are groups of 
iridescent beads, and around the fans are arrow-heads and other 
forms in point Russe done with gay silks and mingled with 
spangles and gleaming beads. On the alternate sides are figures 
of Japanese ladies with garments resplendent with groups of beads 
and surrounded by the rainbow hues of silks and spangles. 

A pongee work-bag has a Chinese fret all over it, done over-and- 
over in deep red silk, and leaving diamond-shaped spaces. In these 
are small oval clusters of leaves in satin stitch of the same tint 
On each edge is a border two inches wide of deep red velvet, 








CURIOUS BONNETS. 





THE famous Jacque- 
mart collection of shoes, 
noticed at some length 
in recent issues of THE 
ART AMATEUR, is to 
have an_ interesting 
counterpart in the col- 
lection of bonnets lately 
begun by M. Germain 
Bapst. Good progress 
has already been made 
by M. Bapst, and his 
collection excited much 
interest at the recent 
Exposition de l'Union 
Centrale in Paris. He 
commenced his re- 
searches a year ago in 
Bohemia, Bavaria and 
Austria, and with rich 
results, for the pictu- 
resque fashions. of the 
times of Holbein and 
Diirer still widely pre- 
vail among the country 
women of Germany. Many ot the peasants’ bonnets are solid 
hats ingeniously shaped of cloths of gold and silver and studded 
with sparkling ornaments in relief—hats that could not fail to 
give tone to the character of the wearer. Of babies’ 
bonnets Mr. Bapst has also a whole series, charming 
enough for infant dukes and duchesses, Our initial 
illustration shows a quaintly shaped Nuremberg bon- 
net of the end of the seventeenth century, made of gold 
lace and silk brocade, with ruches of rose-colored silk. 
The large eighteenth century bonnet from the south of 
Saxony, also illustrated, is literally woven of fine gold 
(tissé en or fin). The Austrian bonnet, of the same 
century and similar material, is made still more brilliant 
by a profusion of spangles. Rich embroideries of fine 
gold also adorn the black velvet Alsacian bonnet of the 
end of the last century, but the black velvet Tyrolese 
bonnet, shown in our final illustration, seems to be 
somewhat less expensively decorated. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NUREM- 
BERG BONNET, 


“ THE HISTORY OF FASHION.” 


4. 


KINGS, poets, ecclesiastics and historians, as well as 
numerous playwrights and feuilletonists, have left behind 
them the record of their impressions of art in woman’s 
dress. From La Bruyére, who asserts that ‘ it shows as 
much weakness to fly from fashion as to follow it close- 
ly,” and Montesquieu, who says that a lady of fashion 
desiring a new gown is a more potent commander than 
a Shah of Persia, because ‘‘from that moment fifty 
artisans have to go without sleep or leisure either to eat 
or drink,” philosophers have made this a subject of pro- 
found speculation. A history of fashion in France is 
necessarily of fashion everywhere, and to follow the 
modes of primitive Gaul down through successive ages until the 
moment of their efflorescence under the fair hands of Marie An- 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ALSACIAN BONNET. 


toinette and Eugénie, is to follow the elusive transformations of 
Proteus himself. It is a fact, however, that while the type of 
dress scarcely changes within the limits of a century, its adjuncts 


and characteristics vary frequently every year. In the toilet of a 
Merovingian lady of high degree, we trace a foreshadowing of 
the modern tight-fitting, close-clinging Jersey bodice, the hips in 
both cases being defined by a loosely-knotted sash. Walking- 
sticks, sported by some jaunty Fifth avenue belles last season, were 
used by women in the eleventh century, and with one of them, it 
is recorded, did Constance, wife of King Robert, knock out the 
eye of her confessor. Long skirts were introduced by the daugh- 
ters of St. Louis, who had ill-shaped feet and clumsy ankles. 
Long buttoned kid gloves were then made in Italy, Spain and 
France, and women vied with each other in embroidering veils, 
scarfs, armlets and alms-bags, imitating the work of the East, 
during the time of the Crusades, just as they are doing in this 
year of grace 1882. During the fourteenth century tight lacing 
came into fashion. We can find no parallel in modern days for 
the extraordinary head-dresses introduced into Frauce by Isabel 
of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI. ‘‘ Hennins” they were called, 
having two horns of starched lawn a yard high, so that a woman 
could as hardly enter a doorway as a rich man the kingdom of 
heaven. Queen Isabel, the sovereign arbiter of dress in her day, 
possessed two linen chemises, undergarments until then having 
been made of coarse woollen serge. Agnes Sorel, famed for her 
wit and beauty, was the first to have diamonds cut with facets. 
During the whole of the middle ages, fair hair alone was con- 
sidered beautiful, and dyeing was much resorted to, for which 
purpose an infusion of onion skin was sometimes used. 

During the reign of Henri IV. the hoop increased to an 
enormous size, the fashion coming to an end in 1630. Dresses 
were worn so low in the neck as to evoke from the chair of St. 
Peter a terrible rebuke by the lips of Pope Innocent XI. Patches 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SAXON BONNET. 


were seen first in 1655. In 1664, dresses painted with flowers and 
figures were worn, to take the place of printed linen. Jet and 
enamel buttons also came into notice, together with watered 
ribbons, square watches with looking-glasses at the back, hair- 
nets, ornaments of colored glass, ribbons worked with chenille, 
cuffs, and mock pearls for which twenty thousand white bait were 
supplied to make one pound of essence of pearl. High heels too 
came in, with scarfs, fans wondrous in magnificence, and muffs 
in which little dogs were carried about by their fair mistresses.* 





COLOR HARMONY IN TEXTILE FABRICS. 





IF it is necessary that the colors of the different articles of dress 
should contrast agreeably or harmonize with each other, it is 
equally important that the same harmony should be preserved in 
the colors employed ona single piece of silk or stuff. In these 
and other textile fabrics the fancy of the manufacturer is too often 
the only rule for the arrangement of the colors, and the laws of 
harmony and contrast are set at defiance. The French manufact- 
urers pay the most attention to this subject, and the good effects 
of this study are visible in the productions of the French looms. 

A certain amount of information certainly prevails among us 
with regard to this subject, but it is sadly misapplied, especially in 
the class of textile fabrics in which the warp and woof are of dif- 
ferent colors, and which are familiarly called ‘‘ glacé” or ‘‘ shot” 
silks or stuffs. It is commonly understood that red contrasts well 





* The leading facts in this sketch are taken from ‘‘ The History of 
Fashion,” a handsome volume, containing many carefully colored illus- 
trations. It is translated from the French of M. Challamel, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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with green, blue with orange, lilac with green, and purple with 
yellow, and an impression appears generally to prevail that if any 
two of these contrasting colors are united 
in one piece of goods—if, for instance, 
the warp is green and the woof red—the 
finished piece will present a rich and har- 
monious contrast. If, however, manu- 
facturers had possessed a more extensive 
knowledge of the 
principles of the har- 
mony of colors, they 
would have been 
aware of the fact 
that red and green 
when 













mixed 
neutral- 
ize each 
other, 
produc- 
ing, ac- 
cording 
to the 
propor- 
tions in 
which 
the y 
unite, a 
semi-neutral tint, which, carried to the extreme, ends in blackness. 
A slight observation of the dresses of this nature which one sees 
in the streets will be sufficient to ,rove that this effect 
is produced by the union of the colors above mentioned, 
but the cause does not appear to have been understood. 
The effect of such mixtures is heavy and sombre. 

Changeable and ‘‘ shot” draperies are not a modern 
invention; they have always been favorites with the 
Italian painters, who have introduced them into their 
pictures with the happiest effects, and they were in use 
as early as the time of Cennini. Whence comes it, 
then, that draperies of this description are pleasing in 
pictures, while many of those which are now daily seen 
are displeasing to the cultivated eye ? It is because the 
old Italian masters combined their colors according to 
the principles of harmony, and if we would produce the 
rich effects that they did, we must first investigate the 
principles by which they were guided, and then act upon 
them. The secret of their success will be found to con- 
sist, not in combining colors which contrast with each 
other, such as red and green, purple and yellow, which 
look well when placed side by side, but when united 
neutralize each other in the prismatic scale, but in com- 
bining colors which are near to each other in the pris- 
matic scale and which, when united, produce a clean 
color, a harmony of analogy, not of contrast. 

In the ‘Consecration of St. Nicholas,” by Paul 
Veronese, the drapery of the first figure on the left 
hand has red shadows and yellow lights. Now these 
two colors, red and yellow, although not harmonious 
alone, make when united, orange, which is a clean color, 
and in the prismatic gradation is situated between and 
is composed of the red and yellow. The effect of this 
combination of colors is bright and agreeable, and the 
discord or rather the suspended harmony of the two 
primitives is resolved by the formation of the intermediate color, 
The drapery of the angel in the same picture has pink 
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orange. 





EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY TYROLESE BONNET. 


shades and light yellow lights; here, also, orange may be pro- 
duced by the mixture of the two colors and the effect will be 
equally pleasing with the last. In the ‘‘ Holy Family” of Andrea 
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del Sarto, the upper drapery of the Virgin is blue with deep or 
subdued yellow lights ; now yellow and blue make when united, 
green ; we therefore trace the same system of harmonious arrange- 
ment in this changeable drapery as in the others. Turning now 
to the portrait of Giulia Gonzaga by Sebastian del Pigmbo, we 
find the colors still more nearly allied ; the shadows of the drap- 
ery are green, the lights yellow; these if mixed would produce a 
yellow-green intermediate between the colors of the lights and 
shades. In the ‘* Musical Party” by Titian we find a figure whose 
drapery is green with yellow-brown lights. The lining of the 
mantle of the Virgin in one of Vandyck’s pictures has gray shades 
and pale yellow lights. 

From these examples it will clearly appear that if changeable 
draperies are to produce brilliant and clean effects of color the 
lights and shades must be chosen from colors which approach each 
other in the prismatic scale, and that the contrasts of colors with 
their complementaries are to be avoided unless it is wished to 
neutralize them and produce a sombre effect. 


Correspondence. 


GLAZING IN OL1L PAINTING. 

Taurus, Cincinnati, O.— Glazing is the application with a 
brush of some transparent pigment, with a medium of oil or var- 
nish, over some opaquely painted portion of a picture. It pro- 
duces the effect of a piece of stained glass by altering the color of 
what lies beneath. It has nothing at all to do with producing a 
shiny effect as many persons ignorantly suppose. Hammerton 
says: ‘* Glazing is more generally available for figure painting 
than for landscapes, because it spoils the effect of distance by tak- 
ing away atmosphere. It is most useful of all in dark figure pict- 
ures, such as the portraits of Rembrandt, where great depth that 
you can see into is required. In landscape it is of little use in 
skies and distances, but is often employed with great effect in 
foregrounds, in foliage especially. The depth of the dark 
hollows under foliage, where the shadows hide themselves from 
the hot sun, and the transparence of green leaves and grass which 
have the sunshine in their very substance, are given quite well by 
glazing, and cannot be imitated at all in any opaque color. So 
with transparence of new water, such as pools in mountain streams, 
a very able painter can suggest it to the mind without a glaze, but 
glazing allows him to give the very transparence itself. There 
is another great technical advantage in the use of glazing, which 
is, that it allows a strong contrast between the parts of the picture 
where it is abundantly employed, and those where it is employed 
sparingly or not at all.” 


PALETTES FOR MONOCHROME PAINTING. 
CAMAIEU, Hartford.—The following table of Lacroix china- 
painting colors will give you the information for which you ask : 
SHADOW. 
Deep red-brown. 
Brown bitume. 
Sepia. 
Gray. 


Licut. 
Orange- yellow. 
Deep red-brown. 


GENERAL Tint. 
Red-brown. 

“ 

“ 


Iron violet. Iron violet. 


Grisaille. Light gray No. 1. Brown-gray. 
bad Grays Nos. 1 and 2 and car- 
mine No. 1. 
Bitume. Yellow brown, brown No. 3. situme Nos. 4, 17. 
Sepia. Sepia. The same. 
Capucine red, Capucine red, orange-red. Sepia. 


Orange-yellow, capucine red. Red-brown. 


Green, Emeraldstone green. Deep green. 
Blue-green. Blue-green. The same. 
Blue. Deep ultcamarine. Dark blue. 


” Common blue (a/ene). 
Carmine. Light carmine, A. 
Purple. Deep purple—the same at the 
second firing. 


Deep carm, No. 3. 


THE DIXON DRAWING COMPETITION. 
Sir: I have heard somewhere that prizes are offered by the 
Dixon Crucible Company for the best lead pencil drawings. If 
you know the details of the competition, will you oblige a reader 
by publishing them ? J. V., 147 East Forty-fifth St,, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—A year ago the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany offered twelve cash 


be boiled again till it becomes very strong, strained a second time 
and put into a cool room. (2) The sooner distemper colors dry 
after they are laid on the better. Windows and doors should be 
shut, the free circulation of the air stopped as much as possible 
while the color is being laid on; but directly the wall or ceiling 
is covered the windows and doors should be opened and as much 
air admitted as possible, to absorb and carry off the moisture. 
[Much Correspondence is necessarily omitted.} 


mong the Dealers. 


The last collection of Japanese works of art make by 
Mr. Heromich Shugio’s predecessor the late Mr. Yaye, for the 
First Japanese Trading Company, are now on exhibition at the 
art-rooms of the latter. Among them are many objects of decided 
interest ; and some of the best of these it is gratifying to note are 
from the company's own factory in Tokio—gratifying because 
there is much talk of the impossibility of procuring Japanese 
works of art equal in execution to the old. Perhaps it is not too 
much to affirm that, saving the quality of tone that age alone can 
give to fine lacquer and metal work for instance, the best 
pieces made to-day are in no respect inferior to those made fifty 
or a hundred years ago. ‘Take, for example, the oxidized silver 
incense burner in this collection, with its cleverly disposed and 
finely modelled storks and turtles, telling their story of peace and 
rest ; or the circular solid silver box, covered with that peculiar 
black enamel of gold, silver and copper, which the Japanese call 
‘* shiakudo,” with its delicate damascening and its cover decorated 
with carefully chiselled chrysanthemums and other flowers. Who 
will say that these are inferior in workmanship to any objects of 
the kind, old or new? There are some articles, it is true, which 
are no longer made in Japan—such as armor and some kinds 
of arms—and are esteemed for their variety no less than for 
their beauty. Among the curious old objects in the collection is 
a dagger with handle and scabbard of lacquered wood, the scab- 
bard showing portions of a dragon of gold in high relief, as they 
are supposed to appear through the clouds. Collectors of jade 
will find some remarkably fine red and white specimens artistically 
cut, and connoissures of rock crystal, a vase about a foot and 


three inches high, and a flawless sphere of this latter mineral 


about four inches in diameter. 


THE time apparently has not arrived yet for Ameri- 
can piano-makers to give us such artistically designed cases for 
their instruments as have been produced lately by some of the 
English manufacturers. But there are not lacking indications 
that we may yet have them. Albert Weber seems to be advanc- 
ing in that direction; the value of his rich-toned instruments is 
certainly enhanced by some cases he has made lately to conform 
with different kinds of furniture. 


SOME excellent specimens of Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize furniture are usually to be seen at the rooms of Du- 
veen Brothers. Among some notable pieces on view there now are 
six tapestry-covered chairs illustrating La Fontaine's fables, a fine 
buhl cabinet, and a curious and handsome commode in ‘* Vernis- 
Martin ” style, with a charmingly painted panel 


ONE has got used to looking in at Schneider, Camp- 
bell & Co.’s about this time of the year with the certainty of find- 
ing something especially fine in art bronzes and modern Sévres. 
Just now one would certainly be repaid by such a visit. Picault’s 
group of ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda” is a charming composition, 
and is roughly but sufficiently finished after a manner which is 
much more grateful to the artistic eye than the more elaborately 
chased and stippled work so popular inthis country. In color it is 
of that quiet tone known as ‘‘artist’s bronze.” By the average 
buyer, however, the piece will not be esteemed nearly as highly 
as such richly parti-colored bronzes as ‘*‘ The Falconer,” by Emile 
Guillemin, which is certainly superbly modelled. So also is the 
‘* Sioux Chief,” by Duchoiselle, finished in the same style. This 


latter piece was executed by the sculptor to the order of the firm, 
who sent him special photographs and models for the purpose. The 


chief is floating in a canoe, (rather insecurely,) and has an arrow in 
hand all ready to discharge at some flying game. He has already 
bagged a brace of birds, which lie in the stern. 

Messrs. Schneider, Campbell & Co. have also several Italian 
marble sculptures of child life, for the most part of unusual excel- 
lence, by Cipriani, Buzzanti, and Caroni. In these, as with the 
bronzes, however, we find two kinds of beauty, viz. : The pretty and 
popular and the more truthful and more artistic. In the one cate- 
gory might be placed the work of the first two names; in the 
other, such works as Professor Caroni’s ‘* Winter,” representing a 
poorly-clad, shivering, frost-bitten child—the very picture of suf- 
fering. Compare this with Cipriani’s pretty treatment of the 
same subject, and our distinction will be understood at once. 

Some of the Sévres vases recently imported by this firm are 
not to be surpassed for beauty or importance. A few iaonths 
ago we noticed the superb pair in ‘‘ bleu de roi,” with Boucher- 
esque paintings by Schilt, which was sold to Mr. Charles J. Os- 
borne. Another pair, no less beautiful, painted by the same 
artist, has been sold to Mr. Robert L. Stuart. Magnin decorates 
a third pair in similar style. These are forty-four inches high. 
Very graceful in their slender proportions are a pair, decorated 
with mythological subjects by Fuchs, which would make charm- 
ing mounts for newels in some palatial house. But the firm 
shows nothing more exquisite in color than the tender turquoise 
of the vases decorated by Sabourin. The work of this artist is 
highly prized in Paris, afact easy to understand with these almost 
exceptionally beautiful examples of it in view. 


Deo Publications. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH’s Poems, It has become cus- 
tomary with a large number of latter-day writers to apply such 
terms as ‘‘delicate,” ‘‘ graceful,” ‘‘charming,” and ‘ fanci- 
ful” to the poetical work of Mr, Aldrich and such as_ bear 
any kinship to him in habit of mind or method of expres- 
sion. This is a shallow and superficial view. To even a 
casual reader it must be apparent that a volume of poems which 
affords such varied and forcible material for illustration, must 
have force and breadth as well as delicacy and subtlety. Mr, 
Aldrich’s versatility and strength are alike exemplified in such a 
clearly-cut cameo as ‘*‘ Dressing the Bride,” such a scheme of 
local color as ‘* When the Sultan goes to Ispahan,” such a lyric as 
‘* The Queen's Ride,” and such a dramatic creation as ‘* Judith,” 
not to touch on those other masterpieces where his command of 
verbal technique, his poetic sympathy with nature, and his spirit- 
ual and pathetic sense are variously apparent. He may not 
belong to the ‘‘ dii majores,” but he fills a niche all his own. 

The illustrators of this volume, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin &Co., are the members of the Paint and Clay Club of Bos- 
ton, including IF. D. Millet, Marcus Waterman, W. L. Taylor, 
and W. L. Metcalf. The one illustration contributed by Mr. 
Millet belongs to the short poem, ‘ Dressing the Bride,” and 
is exquisite in its drawing and suggestiveness of Oriental color 
in the accessories ; the bride herself is about as unlike an Oriental 
as it would be possible to make her. Mr. Waterman supplies 
three illustrations, each individual yet all manifesting a subt!y- 
expressed sympathy with the poetic mystery of his subject. Mr. 
Metcalf, in his two drawings that accompany * Friar Jerome's 
Beautiful Book,” displays such powers of characterization that we 
hesitate to hold him responsible for ‘* Judith in the Tower” with 
the left arm of the woman like astump. This engraving of Mr 
Hayman’s is generally a poor performance and apparently has 
been cut upon a rotten block. Hardly more satisfactory is the 
same engraver’s lumpy interpretation of Mr, Metcalf’s Judith in 
the tent of Holofernes. If we did not know by tradition of the 
beauty of the Jewish heroine, we certainly should fail to discover 
it by this illustration. Mr. J. W. Taylor contributes some charm- 
ing work, which has been well cut, if we except the inexcusabk 
the execution of the woman's hand in * The 
Mr. Taylor's ‘‘ Before the Rain,” engraved by 
Andrew, is one of the gems of the book. The Miantowona of 
F. W. Rogers is a clever bit of pictorial mysticism. Mr. H. Sand- 
ham’'s first drawing of the friar in ‘* The Legend of Ara-Coli,” 
has been poorly engraved, with impossible perspective ; but his 
other contribution, a full page, 
admirably cut, by Closson if 
we mistake not, is the strongest 
illustration in the. volume : it 








carelessness in 
Queen's Ride.” 





prizes, amounting to $275, for 
the best twelve drawings made 
exclusively with the Dixon 
American Graphite Pencils. 
In July, 1882, the awards were 
made and the prizes promptly 
distributed. This plan to en- 
courage the art of drawing in 
the schools was so successful 


is full of action and excellent in 
composition and effect. The 
illustrations of ‘* Baby Belle” 
and ** The Lorelei,” attributed 
to Mr. Closson, are not worthy 
of his reputation, especially 
the former. We are some- 
times inclined to believe that 





that the company now offers 
one hundred and ninety prizes, 
amounting to nearly one thou- 
sand dollars, to the pupils of 
all public and private schools 
in the United States, including 
art students. The drawings 
must be sent addressed to the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., on or be- 
fore June ist, 1883. Forty- 
two prizes are offered to pupils 
in art schools, forty-two to 
normal-school pupils, twenty- 
eight to high-school pupils 
(ranging in each case from 
$25 to $8), thirty-two to gram- 
mar-school pupils (ranging 
from $20 to’ $3), and forty-six 
to pupils in lower grade 
schools (ranging from $10 to 
$1). Circulars giving full de- 
tails will be sent by the Dixon 
Company on application. 








DISTEMPER PAINT- 
ING. 

H. F., Atchison, Kansas.— 
(1) The best size for distemper 
colors is made from parch- 
ment clippings. These are 
soaked in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, then boiled 
for five hours. Occasionally 
take off the scum. When the 
liquid is sufficiently boiled, 
strain it through a coarse 
cloth. If the size is to be 
kept long, three or four ounces 
of alum, dissolved in boiling 
water, should be added to 
every pailful, The size must 


face. 












purpose can now be obtained. 


washed in scalding hot water. 


and smoothly ironed. 
upon the design and the taste of the worker. 
using these inks is in coloring sketches already made with indelible black ink, or 
sketches may be made specially for this purpose with black ink in outline. 
either case the mordant is to be employed. 
enough to run into the cloth, but must be applied delicately and kept on the sur- 
They may seem to lack brilliancy in using, but will become much more 
This the worker should carefully observe, 
noting the results in order to ascertain the relative degree of freedom with which 
If a ‘‘solid effect” is wanted it must be obtained 
by light cross-hatching or parallel lines ; or, in the case of drapery, by sketching 
After the decoration, whatever it may be, is 
Then lay it flat in a bowl of hot 


vivid as soon as put into the water. 
the several colors may be used. 


over it a figure or scroll pattern. 
completed, allow it at least an hour to dry. 
water and let it remain a few moments, until the mordant and any excess of ink 
have left the cloth, when it may be thoroughly rinsed, dried and ironed. 
be seen that the use of these inks is exceedingly simple, and not at all dependent 
on the weather, sunlight not being necessary to fix the colors. 
designs and suggestions for sketching on linen will be found on pages 12 and 13. 
The six ‘‘ Cupids Driving” are especially attractive, and the numerous figures in 
fancy dress will afford ample opportunities for colored costumes, 





DESIGN FOR A FIRE-PLACE FACING. 


WE present herewith a view in miniature of a’very attractive design, by Mr. 
C. M. Jenckes, for a fire-place facing, which will be published in THE ART 
AMATEUR for January, of the full working size, with complete directions for treat- 
ment by china painters. 





COLOR-SKETCHING ON LINEN. 


PEN-AND-INK sketching on linen has become a popular branch of amateur dec- 
oration, and many will be glad to learn that indelible colored inks suitable for this 
Six brilliant and permanent colors—scarlet, crim- 
son, violet, blue, brown and green—may be had of F. A. Whiting, 
black inks enjoy an established reputation. 
of sketching on linen done with these new colored inks, in which every line is 
sharp and clear and all the colors are brilliant, although it has been repeatedly 
The fabric to be decorated in this manner must 
be entirely free from the starchy dressing commonly found in linens and damasks, 
in order that the inks may come into close contact with the fibre of the cloth, 
which shouid be saturated with a mordant supplied with the inks, and then dried 
Any or all of the colors may be used, depending wholly 
One of the most effective ways of 


whose indelible 
We have before us a little specimen 


The inks must never be used freely 


A variety of 


this clever artist, having more 
work than he can attend to, 
must occasionally let his pupils 
use his name. The frontis- 
piece of the book is a steel- 
plate portrait of Mr. Aldrich, 
very conventional in execution, 
but with the valuable quality 
of being a good likeness. The 
typography, like all the work 
we have seen from the River- 
side Press, is irreproachable, 
The volume is bound in parch- 
ment paper with a 
heliotype illustration in brown 
ink printed on the face, in the 












covers, 















simple but elegant style of 

some of the artistic French 

publishers of the day. 
PARISIAN ART AND ART- 







Ists. In this book, published 
by Osgood & Co., the artist 
Bacon gives us an exceedingly 
bright and readable series of 
chapters, written in a light, 
personal, and gossiping way, 
with occasional brief devia- 
tions into the expression of 
casual critical opinion. It con- 
tains over fifty illustrations, 
mainly sketches, and, as such, 
more or less representative of 
the artists contributing them. 
At the outset Mr. Bacon says: 
**By Parisian art I do not 
wish the reader to understand 
French art,” and he proceeds 
to explain how to Paris ‘all 
schools, all fashions, all man- 
ners of artistic expression 
bring their tribute,” and of 
this art-atmosphere so induced 
and intermingled his book 
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It will 
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treats. He traces the various schools of art, beginning twenty 
years ago, with the romantic school headed by Eugene Delacroix, 
who was in turn followed by Couture. Then comes the realistic 
period, of which Théophile Gautier said: ‘‘ The process is attain- 
ing a point of perfection disquieting, for the hand is becoming so 
skilful that the painter will soon be able to produce without 
brains.” Mr. Bacon, be it observed, is in his book speaking 
only ‘‘ of the current or fashionable art of this generation, what 
exists to-day, what may be supplanted in a few years and for- 
gotten in a few more.” It is to this end that he treats of the 
school of Independents or “ Intransigéants ” or ‘* Impressionists,” 
as it has variously been denominated, and of which Manet was 
the ‘‘chief inventor and apostle.” After him are mentioned all 
those names with which late years have made us more and more 
familiar, and which have been provocative of such conflicting 
discussion. We have individual and forceful sketches of these 
men, incidents of their lives, and anecdotes illustrating their 
idiosyncrasies and habits. Alfred Stevens is contrasted with 
Manet, but the latter is only represented by a strongly dashed-in 
head of Claude Monet, while a finished sketch of Stevens’ poetic 
and pathetic ‘‘ Autumn” of International Exhibition fame is 
given. Mr. Bacon allows Manet credit for influencing many 
young artists in a right direction, but he further emphasizes the 
opinion, generally received, that Stevens possesses qualities be- 
yond Manet, such as might have made him founder of a school 
had he not been so difficult to imitate. He never neglected ‘ the 
delicate gradations of tones and values.” It would be easy, in- 
deed, and grateful aswell, to follow Mr. Bacon, step by step, 
over the ground on which he introduces the reader to the prom- 
inent young Parisian painters, some of whom will doubtless 
achieve enduring fame, and some of whom will gain only an 
ephemeral reputation. Such names as those of Bastien-Lepage, 
Duez, De Neuville, Carolus Duran and Dupain assert themselves 
as of men who have been essentially creative ; those of Detaille, 
Vibert (in a less degree), Chevilliard, Grandjean and others, as of 
painters eminent in technique rather than conception. The re- 
production of the ‘‘ Study for Jeanne D'Arc,” 
by Lepage, is very sketchy and surely not at- 
tractive, albeit the picture was ‘‘ handled in his 
intense and realistic manner.” Luc-Olivier Mer- 
son is a painter who has brought religious art 
under the control of realism, and his ‘‘ Flight 
into Egypt,” a study of which Mr, Bacon gives, 
combines sentiment and a certain symbolism with 
fine graphic power. We have here one or two 
such quiet studies as Detaille usually chooses, 
and some possessed of more verve and action by 
De Neuville and Berne-Bellecour. Jean Béraud 
is a Parisian who portrays the life of his city on 
boulevards and in cafés and gardens, and his 
broad sketches are clever and suggestive. De 
Nittis contributes a light and aérial little scene, 
““On the Quay,” and Mr. Bacon himself intro- 
duces us to ‘*Frére in his Sketching-Sledge.” 
‘*Place aux dames” has not been Mr. Bacon’s 
motto, for almost at the end of his book he 
comes to Lemaire and De Rothschild, La 
Princesse Mathilde, Sarah Bernhardt, Abbema 
and others, who are all recognized as artists of 
more or less note. Indeed, Madeleine Lemaire's 
** Portrait” of a young lady is very piquant and 
taking, while ‘‘The Young Girl and Death,” 
which was on view in New York among Mme. 
Bernhardt’s other works, attests her imaginative 
power. Munkacsy and Wahlberg occupy a chap- 
ter, though the two sketches by them are insig- 
nificant, and then we are introduced to the 
Spanish colony. ‘‘ Study from Life,” by Ricardo 
de Madrazo, is strong and characteristic—one of 
the best sketches in the volume, while Egusquiza’s 
** Waltzers” is a most finished and suggestive 
little gem, full of the rhythm of sensuous motion 
and must faithfully engraved by Closson. The 
vicissitudes of the life of Rico, that most charm- 
ing of water-colorists, are graphically told and a 
slight sketch by him is given, and finally a brief 
chapter devoted to John S. Sargent, D. R. 
Knight and other Americans and {foreigners 
concludes the personal part of the volume, which 
is rounded off | by a hypothetical answer to the 
unanswerable question, ‘‘ Where is the Artists’ 
Quarter ?” The book cannot be regarded as 
critical, but simply as an appreciative descriptive 
view of art and its votaries as the writer has 
seen them in Paris. 


THE LApy OF THE LAKE, New editions of 
old favorites in classical and romantic literature 
are constantly being issued, not perhaps solely 
for the charm and value of their subject-matter, 
but by reason of the superior field and wider 
scope for artistic and illusttative skill which the 
afford. Such is the case with J. R. Osgood 
Co.’s beautiful holiday edition of Scott’s ‘* Lady 
of the Lake.” To most readers this picturesque 
legend of Loch Katrine with its stirring conflict 
between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu, its heroic 
and romantic figures of Ellen, Malcolm Graeme, 
the minstrel, the hermit, and others, has been 
familiar from childhood. Much of the highland 
scenery of Scotland has undergone comparatively little change, 
and in this new edition of Scott’s famous poem (the charmingly 
engraved frontispiece of which, cut by T. Johnson—from the 
drawing, if we mistake not, of Mary Hallock Foote—we republish 
herewitis} the illustrations will not only refresh the memory of 
those who have been over the storied ground, but will also give 
those who have never ‘‘sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var” a 
very faithful idea of the character of Scottish scenery. The pub- 
iishers have spared no pains to insure fidelity in the discharge of 
this task. They commissioned Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, whose 
reputation is well known, to visit the scenes so graphically and 
lovingly described by Scott, and under his supervision, with the 
aid of a competent staff of draughtsmen and engravers, the work 
has been done. His own work as an engraver in the book is 
generally admirable, and in one or two cases, as on page 156, 
where it has evidently been a little hurried, it is at its best, be- 
cause most characteristic. ‘There is a degree of sentiment in his 
landscapes which we find in those of no other engraver in the 
volume, unless we except, perhaps, such charming examples of 
Mr. Linton’s line as we find on page 121. Mr. Linton’s block on 
page 175—we can hardly be mistaken in attributing this to him— 
is quite aggressive in its old-fashioned simplicity: the foliage 
might be the work of Bewick himself. It is interesting to com- 
pare the trees with those in Mr. J. Appleton Brown’s drawing on 
page 148—we do not recognize the engraver. E, A. Garrett’s 
trophy on page 48 would have been improved, perhaps, by the 
use of the white line in the background by way of contrast. 
Among the scores of illustrations, there is at long intervals a 
block which might have been omitted without detriment—par- 
ticularly that on page 192 by one of the Clements. But it may 
be hypercritical to single out defects when the general excellence 
of the engraving is so marked. Mr. A. B. Frost has done nearly 
all of the figure illustration, insuring that uniform portraiture 
which is generally lacking in books of this kind. His work is 
marked by character, vigor and spirit, and occasionally by tender- 








ness, although at times it lacks ease and unity, and, as in the case 
of the drawing on page 47, where Fitz-James 
“crossed the threshold—and a clang 
of angry stcel that instant rang,” 


is marred by an unpleasant linear repetition. There is too much 
of the picture and too little of the illustration in some of his 
drawings. This is conspicuously shown on page 39. Very good 
and adequately handled are the interior and figures on page 85, 
the ‘ Cross of Fire” scene with Brian the Hermit, on page 102, the 
closing scene of the story on page 242, and, indeed, most of Mr. 
Frost’s other contributions evidence not only careful study of type 
and scene, but original power and romantic sense. Mr. J. 
Appleton Brown supplies some graceful work, as does Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, and the headpieces, and half-titles are eminently 
decorative and artistic, particularly those on pages 132 and 207. 
We should have preferred less uniformity in the distribution of 
the woodcuts. But this is a matter of taste. Altogether it must be 
said that the book is a very creditable production. The engraving 
has in general been carefully and skilfully done, the letterpress is 
clear and well-edited, and the work is a valuable addition to our 
illustrated literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE CHANGING YEAR (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) is a 
handsome collection of pictures and poems of life and nature. 
The four seasons have severally their songsters and artistic in- 
terpreters and the result is a very readable and attractive literary 
menu. 

WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS: THEIR HAUNTS AND HABits. 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. We have here a very interesting and well-written work, 
dealing mainly with the natural aspects of animal life, and dis- 
playing much zoological research, It is anything but prolix, 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


FRONTISPIECE OF OSGOOD & CO.'’S HOLIDAY EDITION OF THE POEM. 


and is ably and graphically illustrated by a Mr. Specht, whose 
work we do not remember to have seen before, but who evidently 
has unusual ability in delineating animal forms and characteristics. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. make some attractive ad- 
ditions to the long list of new children’s books. Among these 
we note Papa’s LITTLE DAUGHTERS, by Mrs. Mary D. BRINE; 
FRED BRADFORD’s Dest, by JOANNA H. MATTHEWS; A Moon- 
BEAM TANGLE, by SYDNEY SHADBOLT; Bo-PEEP and LITTLE 
FOLKS, all of which are pleasantly written and well illustrated, 
and may be safely commended to those in search of good litera- 
ture for young people. 


BELT AND SPUR. THE KNIGHTSOF OLD. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. This is a very tasteful volume, being a com- 
pilation of records of battles and tournaments from the old 
chroniclers, such as Vinsauf, Le Bel, Froissart and others. They 
are sometimes abridged, but the original style and spirit are con- 
served, and will be welcome to all who delight to drink at 
‘*founts of old romance.” The quaint, interesting, and often 
grotesque flat-color illustrations are adapted from illuminated 
Mss, in the British Museum. 


THE Boys’ PERcy, edited by SIDNEY LANIER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Lanier, being himself a poet, was 
just the person to modernize and amend the famous *‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” which Bishop Percy printed in 176s. 
With well-meant but sometimes mistaken zeal, Percy polished 
the strong conceits and rugged forms of the brave old balladists, 
and Mr. Lanier has gone back of his ‘‘emendations” in many 
instances, has done away with all orthographic archaisms and 
left out such passages as were not cleanly. ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
‘* Chevy Chace,” ‘* The Nut-Brown Maid,” and ‘‘ King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury” will immediately take the youthful 
reader’s eye. Mr. Bensell’s illustrations are spirited and well- 
drawn, No better Christmas gift could well enrich a boy’s library. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT 
DESIGNS. 

PLATE CCXXI. is an ecclesiastical embroidery design from a 
cope of sixteenth century Spanish workmanship preserved in the 
Musée de Cluny. This vestment is of bright red velvet, with 
orphreys and collar embroidered in silk and fine gold. The de- 
sign shown appears upon the collar. The ornaments surround- 
ing the ‘‘ Adoration” are particularly vigorous and beautiful, and 
might be advantageously employed in secular embroidery. 

Plate CCXXII. is a series of Christian emblems designed to be 
executed in oil or water cofors. They should ‘be done in bold, 
strong lines, especially if they are to be placed at some distance 
from the eye. The principal colors, in accordance with can- 
onical rules, are white, red, violet, green, and black ; but blue, 
symbolizing the heavens, is used quite as frequently as the others. 
In decorations for temporary use no restrictions are placed upon 
the use of any of these colors. Red, blue, and yellow, in com- 
bination with white, may be freely used in any of the designs. In 
all cases a better effect is obtained by outlining the design and 
every detail with a bold line of black. 

Plates CCXXIII. and CCXXIV. are designs for Christmas dec- 
orations which are treated at length in an article on page 18. 
The leaf borders in Plate CCXXIV. will also be found useful for 
general decorative purposes. 

Plate CCXXV. is a design for a cup and saucer—‘‘ Daisies.” 
The background may be laid in with carmine No. 1, celeste blue 
or apple-green. With the carmine and blue, add two drops 
more of fat oil, and less of lavender. Dab the surface as usual 
with a piece of cotton covered with chamois skin, When per- 
fectly dry, draw with a pencil the outline of the design. If no 
background of color is used, the design can be transferred, after 
rubbing the china with a drop or two of fat oil and turpentine. 
Before proceeding to paint, all the background color must be 
carefully scraped off. Take pearl-gray, adding a little apple- 
green and black. Mix thoroughly, and draw 
with this mixture the outlines of the daisies and 
buds; make every peta! distinct, shading with 
the gray mixture as expressed in the design. The 
centres of the flower paint with orange-yellow, 
yellow ochre, sharpening the shaded edge with 
brown 4 or 17, but not too strong. Paint the 
calyx of the buds, stems, and leaves in apple- 
green, shaded with grass-green, brown-green, 
and dark-green No. 7. Throw the leaves that lie 
underneath in strong shadow, making those with 
little shade of bright, warm color. 


Plate CCXXVI. is a design for a plaque— 
‘* Bird and Serpent”—or the frog may be sub- 
stituted if the artist has a prejudice against snakes. 

f to be executed in oil colors, draw the design 
carefully with pencil. Lay in the whole painting 
with the prominent colors, reserving the close 
finish until the second coat. Paint the sky at the 
base in warm sunset colors, gradually ending at 
the top in blue. Make the stem of the vine 
Vandyck brown and white; leaves, zinober green 
No. 1; flowers, rose madder and crimson lake ; 
tall grasses on the right, zinober green No. 2 and 
3; grasses at the base, warm bright greens alter- 
nating with deep blue greens. For these use 
Indian yellow, Antwerp blue, indigo, and all 
three zinober greens. Paint the serpent in green, 
black, and orange, mixing the orange with the 
others to reach a brown green effect. In the 
second painting add emerald green in high lights; 
eye and fangs in black. Make the bird in new 
blue and white, adding emerald green with the 
blue in the second painting and chrome green 
No. 3 on the tail and wing feathers. Paint the 
breast cream color, orange and brown in the 
shadows, cadmium No. 1 and white, cadmium 
No. 3 and Vandyck brown. Let the bird's feet 
be brown and white, strongly articulated with 
brown. If the base of leaves, water and frog is 
preferred, paint the grasses and leaves of warm 
bright greens near the front, receding in pale 
blue greens. Water, permanent blue or cobalt, 
white, Vandyck brown, zinober green No. 3. 
Frog, raw sienna, chrome green No. 3 and black ; 
breast, raw sienna and white ; mouth, Vandyck 
brown. In painting the same in mineral colors, 
a general idea of the effect of the whole can be 
gained by reading carefully the directions for 
painting in oils. For the sky use mixing yellow, 
orange yellow, carmine No. 2, ultramarine, the 
blue at the top fully one third of the space. Use 
three blenders, dropping the yellow one on reach- 
ing the rose color, and the rose-colored one at 
the blue space. For the vine stem use light 
brown and brown 4 or 17; vine leaves, apple 
green, grass green, and a little brown to sharpen 
the shades. Flowers, carmine No. 1, shaded with 
a thin wash of apple green ; stamens, brown. 
Bird, ultramarine, deep blue green, deep green 
No. 7 ; eye, black ; beak, yellow ochre and brown 
4 or 17; breast, mixing yellow, yellow ochre, 
brown 4 or 17; feet, brown. rasses, apple 
green, grass green, deep blue green, brown green. Serpent, grass 
green, brown green, black, and a little orange yellow; eye and 
fangs, black. Paint the water with ultramarine, brown green, 
deep blue green, brown 4 or 17. Frog, brown green, yellow brown 
or sepia, and black ; eye, black ; mouth, brown 4 or 17; breast, 
thin wash of sepia. 


Plate CCXXVII. is a design for a vase—‘‘ Wallflowers.” Mix 
orange yellow and yellow ochre, or a thin wash of yellow brown 
for the flowers. Shade with deep red brown, and articulate the 
petals with the brown. Calyxes, grass green, shaded with brown 
green. Buds, the same, tipped and shaded with red brown. 
Stem, dark brown and ultramarine, shading with brown. 
Leaves of grass green, with a clear line about them of brown 
green and a little dark green No. 7, to makea strong color. A 
crimson, red, orange or brown background would look well with 
this design. 


Plate CCXXVIII. is a design of ‘‘ Wild Roses” for an em- 
broidered screen panel, the second of a series of four contributed 
to THE ART AMATEUR by the Royal School of Art Needlework 
at South Kensington. It is to be worked on satin in silk, natural 
colors. Full suggestions for the treatment of the entire screen 
will be found in the November number, page 129, where the en- 
tire screen is illustrated in miniature. 
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